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PRINTING. 

Sh£ origin of printing ig completely enveloped in mystery ;. and an 
ttrt, Yrbich commemorates all other inventions — ^which hands down 
feb posterity every important event — ^which immortalizes the disco- 
^reries of genius and the ttcploits of greatness — ^which has been the 
Dnly effectual instrument that could banish the darkness, and over- 
turn tlie superstitions of a bigotted age ; and which , above all, 
ext^ids and diffuses the word of God to all mankind; this very art 
bas left its own origin in obscurity, and has given employment to the 
studies and researches of the most learned men in Europe to deter- 
mine to whom the honour of its invention is justly due. 

The art of printing combines such a number and variety of branches, 

that it would be absurd to suppose any one person could have invented 

the whole. In its present state of perfection, it is divided into eight 

I or ten different kinds of manufactures ; and even in its rudest state ~ 

i must have required such an extensive acquaintance with mechanics, 

I i^enustry, and other branches of science, as could not be supposed 

to &11 to the lot of any one or two men. It is this circumstance, 

<feabtless, which has given plausibility to the claims of the numerous 

persons handed down to us as the original inventors of the art. The 

simple idea may have originated with a single individual, but a second 

I person may have made such an important improvement, as almost to 

f eclipse the value of what his predecessor had accomplished. A third 

I person may be supposed to have rendered a still greater addition to 

the art, and, either in reality or in idea, to attract to himself the merit 

of the whole : and indeed this appears to be the real merits of the 
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case, and the only possible mode of reconciling the diversified and 
clashing statements which have been promulgated. The mode of taking 
impressions from pages cut on blocks of wood, and that which producei^ 
the same effect from separate metal types cast for the purpose, is sc^ 
entirely different, as scarcely worthy of passing under the same name^ 
and in the sequel we shall find that the merit of the two is not confined, 
either to one person, or the honor to one place. 

The honor of this invention has been appropriated to several places ; 
to Mentz, to Strasbui^, to Harlem, to Dordrecht, to Venice, to 
Rome, to Flc^ence, to Basle, to Augsburg, Sec, Three only of these 
places, however, deserve any serious consideration : viz, Harlem, 
Mentz, and Strasburg. At the latter place many attempts appear to 
have been made towards the discovery and completion of the art by ^ 
John Guttenberg ; but as there is no evidence that he actually ^ 
brought his experiments to bear in the pubUcation of any work at* ^ 
Strasburg, nothing more need be said of this city, though we shall j 
have frequent occasion to introduce the name of this ingenious artist - 
. Hie most popiilar account of the origin of the art of piinting is i 
that which is related by Hadrian Junius^ in favor of Laurence Coster^^ 
!of . the city of Harlem. This account is contained in his Batavia^ 
published after his death at Leyden, more than a century after the 
nupposed invention of the art, and is the only paper, the only testis 
mony, upon which the partisans of the city of Harlem found their, 
typographical system. This Junius had the relation from two respect- 
able men, Nicholaus Galius, who was the schoolmaster to Quirinius 
Taiesius, his intimate fnend and correspondent, both of whom had 
informed him, that they had in their youth heard this same story 
related more than once, by a certain bookbinder, nearly 80 years of 
age, named Cornelius, who professed to have been one of Coster's 
domestics. The substance of the narration of Junius is as follows : — 
'' It is now about 128 years," says Junius, '^ since Laurence, the son of 
John, a citizen of Harlem, and. sumamed Coster (that is,- sacristan 
or church-warden, at that time an honourable office, and which his j 
family had long held by hereditary right), amused himself, during his i 
walks in the wood near that city, with forming letters of the bark of : 
the beech tree, by means of which he printed upon paper some verses j 
and short sentences, for the instruction of his grand-children. With ' 
the assistance of his son-in-law Thomas, the son of Peter, be after^ 
wards invented an ink, more viscous and tenacious than common ink, 
which uras found to blot and fill the letters ; with this new ink he 
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printed, in the Flemish lan^age, the Speculum Tiostrts Scdutis, a 
wc^ composed of images and kttem. The leaves of this book being 
printed on one side only, the pages, which were left blank, were after^ 
wards pasted together. After this. Coster abandoned the use of 
ivooden letters, and adopted metal ones ; forapiing them at first of 
kad, and latterly of tin, which metal is rather harder than the former; 
lome metal wine cups, made from the remams of these letters, may 
jet be seen in the dwelling-house of his descendants. The great pro- 
its, which the inventor derived from liiis new art, induced him to 
increase his establishment, and with this view he took some workmen 
mto his femily. One of these, who was called John, surnamed Fust, 
as is suspected, or some other person bearing the name of John, it is 
of no great consequence which, after having learnt the art of arrang- 
mgand casting types, as well as all other matters relating to the art of 
IHrmting, in the knowledge of which he had been initiated under the 
obligation of an oath, seized the opportunity of his master being 
OBgaged at mass, on the night of Christmas-eve, to carry off all the 
types and implements used in the printing office. He went with his 
plonder to Amsterdam, in the first instance, then to Cologne, and 
&MiUy settled at Mentz, where he established a printing office, in 
ipych were printed, in the year 1442, with the types stolen from 
Harlem, the Doctrinale Alexandri Galli, and the Tractatus Petri 

The narrative of Junius has been questioned, and indeed violently 
opposed by writers of the first literary eminence ; and it certamly ap- 
peals a most wonderful circumstance, that no Dutch writer, nor any 
work of the 15th, or of the beginning of the 16th century, has made 
the least mention of this fact, — not even the celebrated Erasmus, 
who, fo>m having been bom at Rotterdam in thc^ year 1467, could 
not be igncMrant of so ranarkable an event, and one so creditable to his 
native country. There are several other objections to the above narra- 
thre, which, on the present occasion, cannot be noticed : but, without 
giving implicit reliance to all the statements contained in this narra- 
five, it appears that Laurence Coster carried the art of printing from 
impressions cut upon blocks to a greater extent, and applied it to a 
greater variety of purposes, than any person in Europe who had pre- 
ceded him ; though the merit of even this part of the art is not due 
to himself, but had be^n practised in many countries for centuries, 
and especialiy in phina, where it continues to the present day, with 
scarcely any variation or improvement. 

o2 
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It may be advisable to divide the progress of the art into four 
stages : — the first was the mode of strikmg impressions from signets, 
seals, and other emblems cut on wood, or other substances, the or^in 
of. which is totally lost in the ages of antiquity. The second stage is 
that, which introduces us to the name and labours of Laurence Coster^ 
who applied this block printing to the publication of books, and of 
which his Speculum humance Salvationis is said to be the first of his 
works.* He may also have the merit of printing from separate wooden 
letters, cut so as to fit each other when composed together, with, no 
doubt, the small words of most frequent use cut upon one block, to save- 
the time and labour of the compositor. This occurred between the years 
1431 and 1443. The third stage of the art was, the adoption of cut 
metal instead of wooden letters, which is doubtless to be traced to the 
labours of John Geinsfiesh, jun. who was distinguished by the name 
of Guttenberg. This person, with the assistance of his father, 
Geinsfiesh the elder, first invented cut metal types, with which was 
printed the earliest edition of the Bible. This edition appetu^ ia 
1450, and the completing of it took up seven or eight years. Greins- 
flesh used none but cut metal or wooden types. The fourth and last 
stage of the art, and which brought it to almost as high a state of perfec- 
tion as it attained for two centuries afterwards, was the mode of cast- 
ing types in mattrices, which was invented by a servant of Gut- 
tenberg's, of the name of Peter Schoeffer. For this valuable service 
he was admitted into the family of his master. Fust or Faustus, and 
was rewarded by the possession of one of his daughters. The-first 
work printed on these improved types was the Burundi Rationale, 
in I459.t 

In the year 1462 the city of Mentz was taken, plundered, and 
deprived of all its ancient rights and franchises, and the art of printing, 
in the general ruin, was made public, and quickly sprea4 itself over 

♦_ThiB work consists of pictures out of the Bible, with some of the verses 
underneath each page, being inrinted fipom a block of wood, like a WQ<id-cut. : 

t Most persons are in possession of the legend of the Devil and Dr. Faustus" 
The origin of that tale is said to be, that Faust carrying a parcel of his Bibles 
to Paris, and offering them for sale as MSS. the French, upon considering the 
number of books, and their exact conformity with each other, eren to a 
point, concluded that there was witchcraft in the case, and, it is said, that 
by either actuaUy indicting him as a conjuror, or threatening to do so, they 
extorted the secret. This, however, is but a new edition of a fabulous tale, 
as the Dr. Faustus who had correspondence with his Satanic Majesty was 
another person of the same name, who lired at a much earlier period, " ' 
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a great part of Europe. Harlem aiuLStrasbiirg practised it very early ; 
irain whence it proceeded to Rome, to Paris, to Constantinople, and 
to most of the principal towns on the continent. 

The date and the mode of its introduction into England is a subject 
inyolved almost in as much mystery as the original invention of the 
art. It was a constant opinion delivered down by our historians, that 
the. art of printing was introduced and first practised in England by 
William Caxton, a mercer and citizen of London, who, by his travels 
^road, and a residence of many years in Holland, Flanders, and 
Germany, in the affairs of trade, had an opportunity of informing 
himself of the whole method and progress of the art, and by the 
encooragement of the great, and particularly of the Abbot of West- 
minster, first set up a press in that Abbey, and began to print books 
soon after the year 1471. 

This was the tradition of our writers, till a printed book or chronicle, 
which had scarcely been ol>served by the curious, was discovered, said 
to have been found in the Archbishop of Canterbury's Palace, with a 
date- of its impression from Oxford, anno 1468, and was considered 
immediately as a clear proof and monument of the exerci8eK)f printing 
in .that University, several years before Caxton even returned from his 
tour on the Continent. 

The discovery of this book had well nigh robbed Caxton of the glory 
he had long enjoyed-— of being the author of printing in this kingdom. 
Its authenticity, however, has been very warmly disputed by Mr. Pahner, 
in his History of Printing ; by Dr. Ducarvel, in his Letters to Meerman ; 
and especially by the learned Dr. Conyers Middleton, who maintains 
that- there was no printing in England till the introduction of it by 
Caxton, who had acquired it in his travels abroad. Indeed, if the 
fact were as stated by the supposed Chronicle in the Archbishop's 
Palace, it would derogate but very little from the honor of Caxton,. 
who was certainly the first person in England who practised the 
art of printing with fusile types, and consequently the first who 
brought it to perfection : whereas Corsellis, the other claimant, 
printed from separate cutvtypes in wood, that being the oidy method 
he had learnt at Harlem.* 

• Great opposition was frequ^eatly manifested by magistrates and others, 
when this useful art was first introduced into a new city or town. We are 
told, m an old pamphlet in the collection of the Earl of Orford, that when it 
was introduced into Norwich, a general petition was presented to the magis- 
tracy against this unnecessary innovation. 
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It was not long b^re types were cast in other languages besides 
the Roman character. In 1480 the Italians cast a set of Greek 
types ; and the same ingenious artists also cast the Hebrew characters, 
under the direction of two learned Rabbins, Joshua and Moses, 
whose works are dated in the Christian era, 1484.* 

We hare now arrived at a period when the process of printing 
had become common to nearly every part of Europe, and as the sub- 
sequent improvements which have taken place in the art depend 
rather on the mechanical execution than an alteration in its first prin- 
ciples, it may be requisite to examine these improvements under their 
separate heads; prior to which, however, it may be advisable to call 
the reader's attention to the works by which editions of the fifteenth 
century, without date, may be ascertained. 

1. The absence of titles printed on a separate leaf. 

It was not till 1476 or 1480, that the titles of books were printed 
on detached leaves : titles to chapters were first used in the Epistles 
of Cicero, printed in 1470. 

2. The absence of capital letters, at the beginning of divisions. 

In the infancy of typography, the printers were accustomed to 
leave blank spaces at the commencement of books and chapters t 
which the purchasers of the books afterwards caused to be filled up 
by the illuminators, who placed the initial letters on these blanks, 
accompanied by some miniature, or by some ornament of gdld, or iit 
various colours. 

3. The rare occurrence of such divisions. 

4. The disuse of commas and semicolons. 

This was a consequence of the exactness, with which the ancient 
printers imitated manuscripts. 

5. The inequality and thickness of the types. 

Although this defect is justly imputable to some editions of the 
fifteenth century, yet others are extant, which are not inferior to some 
of the best modem printing. 
' 6. The solidity and thickness of the paper« 

This mark also is a consequence of the close manner in which 
MSS. were imitated ; the paper being manufactured so as to resemble 
vellum as much as possible. 

7. The great number of abbreviations. 
. The z was commonly used for et; neq^ and quib^ for 7ieque and 

* The Editor is indebted for the above historical particulars to a valuable 
MS. Lecture from the pen of his friend, J. Haddon, Esq, 
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quibus ; cpacone for comparatione ; the letter q was frequently printed 
with a cross along its tail thus q., in order to express qtumiy qtwd, ^c. 

8. The absence of the printer's name, of the place where, and the 
date of the year when, the book was printed. 

9. The absence of signatures and catch-wcMrds. 

Signatures are those letters of the alphabet, which are put at the 
bottom of the right-hand pages of sheets, to distinguish their order. 
When the alphabet is finished, a second begins A a, instead of a 
single A ; and when that is terminated, A a a are given for the third, 
and so on. In order to indicate more correctly the order of each 
sheet, printers add to the initial letter some figures on the third, fifth, 
and seventh pages ; the numbers of these figures, which do not pass 
the middle of the sheet, point out the size of the edition. Thus, A 2 
on the thiid page, A 3 on the fifth, and A 4 on the seventh page, 
shew a work to be in octavo. In the duodecimo size, A 5 occurs on 
the ninth page, and A 6 on the eleventh page, &c. 

In some modern French works, figures are substituted for letters, 
and the other leaves are marked by astensks. 

The intention of signatures is ascribed by M . MaroUes to John 
of Cologne, who printed at Venice in 1474: the Abb6 Rive attri- 
butes it to John Koelhof, a printer at Cologne, and cotanpoorary with 
the formet ; from whom we have a work dated in 1472. It is intituled 
(according to Lanre, for Rive has only alluded to the book) Joannis 
Nyder pr^ceptorium divine iegis, folio, with the following subscrip- 
tion: Impressum colonic per magistrum Joannem Koelof de 
Lubick, rnno Dni MCCCCLXXII. In his notice of this work, 
Laire remarks. Folia signantur ah a. ad mmiijj, iterate alpkabetico 
progressu* TMs accouifTof Laire is confirmed by Santander ; who 
adds, that this book is the more ranarkable as being the first that issued 
from Koelhof '« piesses. The subscription is followed by twenty-eight 
leaves, foithout signatures, containing the alphabetical table of 

matters. 

Catch-words {Literte reclamantes or custodes) are those yrords, 
formerly placed at the right-hand comer of the blank Une, which 
terminateii each- pagie of a sheef : they are always the same as those 
with whici the following page begins. Their use is to assist the book- 
binder in his work, and to prevent mistakfid in arranging the sheets. 
Catch-words are found in MSS. of the eleventh century, and were 
first applied to printing, by Vmdelin de Spira at Venice : they are 
now almost generally disused, both in England and on the. Continent. 
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Having arrived at that part of our work which more immediately' 
concerns the young beginner, we shall now set out with making a few 
observations on the position or attitude he should endeavour to acquire 
at case, on his first introduction to that part of the business. This does 
not appear to have been of sufficient importance to arrest the attention 
of former writers on this subject^ yet so great is the evil resulting from 
falling iiAo improper habits at first, that nothing but a determined 
perseversmce in those who have experienced their ill efibcts can remedy 
them. Many men now working in the trade, frequently reflect, and 
with mu(|i justice, on persons under whose cai*e they were brought up, 
for omitting to check them in those ill becoming postures which pro- 
duce knock knees, round shoulders, or other deformities: It is to be 
regretted that those who undertake so important a charge, as the in- 
struction of youth in the first rudiments of the art^ are not better 
qualified^ or do not bestow on their trust a greater attention. 

What to a learner may appear fatiguing, time and habit will render 
familiar £|nd easy ; and though to work with his cases on a level with 
his breast may at first tire his arms, yet use will so inure him to it, that 
it will become afterwards equally unpleasant to work at a low frame. 
His perseverance in this mode must be strengthened by the reflection 
that it will effectually prevent his becoming round shouldered, a dis- 
tinguishing mark by which compositors are in general known, especi- 
ally if they are above the common stature. This method will likewise 
keep the body in an erect position, and prevent those effects which 
result from pressure on the stomach. 

The standing position should be easy, with the feet not too much 
apart ; neither should the idle habit of resting one foot on the bed of 
the frame be encouraged, or standing with one foot bent inwards, the 
certain fbrerunner of deformity. The head and the body must be 
kept perfectly steady, the arms alone performing the operations of 
distributing and composing. 

The qiiestion still r^inains undecided with many masters, as to the 
most proper part of the business that should first engage the atten- 
tion of the learner without confusing his ideas ; various mediods are 
adopted, each following the mode he thinks best. Sorting pie is 
generally the first employment, and afterwards to set it up again, 
which unquestionably gives them a strong insight into the nature of 
the business, makes them acquainted with the different sizes of type 
and the method of composing, and prepares their understanding for 
the comprehension of whatever direction may be given them when 
they are put to the case. 
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Hie compositor having made himself perfectly acquainted with both 
the upper and lower cases, and with the face of the letter, to enable 
him to distinguish between the b and the q, the d and the p, the n 
and the u, &c. he is generally put to distributing, or conyeying the 
different sorts of letter to their respective apartments ; the person 
under whose care he is brought up working by his side, in order to 
gife him instruction and assistance as he goes on. 

He should be cautioned to take up but a small quantity of matter 
at a time, for, should he break a handful, he will have but little pie 
to dear. Evwi to those who are not likely often to meet with this 
accident, the caution is not unnecessary, as too great a weight weakens 
the wrist, and it is a mistaken notion that it gains time, for if one 
handful fall into the case, it will be more than equivalent to the time 
saved. When the accident does take place, the pie should be cleared 
away before any thing else is done. 

In taking up a handful, the head of the page should be towards 
the distributor, which prevents the trouble as well as danger of turning 
it round, in order t6 have the nick uppermost. So much matter should 
only be taken up at a time, as caa be conveniently held in the left 
hand, and not to be higher than the thumb, which guards the ends of 
the lines from falling. 

He should be careful not to throw the letters into the case with their 
fece downwards, as it batters them ; neither should he distribute his 
case too full, for it invariably creates pie. 

He should not be too impatient to gain the reputation of a swift 
compositor ; his principal study should be to acquire a proper method, 
though his progress be slow ; this attained, expedition will follow from 
practice, and he will find his advantage in composing from a clean 
case, though he may be longer in distributing it. A man loses double 
the time in correcting that he imagines he saves from quick and 
slovenly distribution. 

With many compositors much time is unnecessarily lost in looking 
at the word before they distribute it. By proper attention in the 
learner he may avoid this, and become, without the appearance of 
hurry, an expeditious as well as a clean distributor — to attain which, 
we would recommend him never to take more letter between his 
fingers, than he can conveniently hold, and, if possible, always to take 
an entire word ; to keep his handful in an inclining position, so that 
the face of the letter may come more immediately under his eye. By 
proper attention and practice he will become so completely acquainted 
with the beard or beak of the type, as to know the meaning of the 
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word he takes up, with the cursory view he may have of it, while in 

the act of lifting it. * 

It is to this method that so many in the business are indebted for 
their expedition and cleanness in distribution ; though to an observer 
the movement of their hands appears but slow. It is not to velocity 
of movement that expedition is to be gained, either in composing or 
distributmg, — it is to system, without which their attempts may have 
the appearance of expedition, but eventually produce only fatigue 
and delay. To system, therefore, we would particularly call the 
compositor's attention, as accurate distribution generally produces 
clean composition, and saves time at the stone ; they cannot, therefore, 
be too attentive to that part of their business. 

Another material point before distributing is the well-laying up of 
the form. In this particular many compositors are frequently remiss, 
and from this negligence arise inconveniences which lose them more 
time than if they had first taken the necessary pains, besides the 
unpleasantness of working with dirty letter. 

The letter-board should always be kept clean, and the bottom as 
veil as the face of the form well washed before it is laid on the board 
md unlocked, for if any of the dirt remain from the ley-brush after 
.t is unlocked, it will sink into instead of run off the matter. This 
precaution taken, the pages should be well opened, and the whole 
form washed till the water appears to run from it in a clean state. A 
form cannot be well laid up without a plentiful supply of water. If 
the form appears particularly dirty, it will be better to lock it up 
again, and drive out the filth ; then rince the bottom and begin as 
before. The letter once washed perfectly clean, may with Utile care 
and attention be kept so. 

Some compositors make use of alum, on which they rub their 
fingers, for the purpose of contracting the grain of the skin: this 
clearly proves a want of cleanliness, for if the letter were kept 
free from dirt, it would not become slippery and require the use 
of alum. 

It is frequently necessary after distribution, to dry the letter by the 
fire ; in this case the compositor should be extremely cautious not to 
use it till it be perfectly cold, as very pernicious effects arise from the 
antimony which the heat of the fire brings into action when applied 
to the tender particles of the skin. It is always better, when it can 
be so managed, to distribute the letter at night, or before meals, that 
it may have time to dry gradually. 

We shall now proceed to the business of composing. When the 
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copy of a work Is put into the hands of the compositor, he should 
receive directions respecting the width and length of the page; 
whether it is to be leaded, and with white lines between the breaks ; 
and whether any particular method is to be followed in the punctuation 
and in the adoption of capitals. These instructions being given, the 
compofiilor will make his measure to the number of pica m's directed, 
iHuch is done by laying them flat-ways in the composing stick, and 
then screwing it up, not so t^ht as to strain it, nor so slack as 
to allow the measure to give. He then fits a setting rule to the 
measure, and his case being supplied with letter, he is prepared for 
composhig. 

If the copy he has been furnished with be a re-print, he will observe 
whether there be any difference between the type he is about to use 
and his copy, that the spacing may not be affected, against which he 
must take the necessary precautions at the time, by widening or 
lessening the measure, if solid matter, or driving out or getting in 
each paragraph, if leaded. He should select a close spaced line from 
the copy, which will at once prove if there be any variation.* 

Having taken notice of the state of the copy, and received proper 
directions, the compositor begins his work ; and here we would par- 
ticularly call his attention to those rules by which he may compose 
with accuracy, ease, and expedition. 

Incomposing, the left hand, containing the stick, should always 
follow the right, which takes up the letter ; if it remain stationary, 
much time is lost in bringing each letter to it, by traversing a greater 
space than is necessary. The eye should always be fixed on the nick 
of the letter before it is taken up ; and this will prevent any unnecessary 
or improper motion, as it may be lifted and conveyed to the stick in 
its proper position. A sentence of the copy should, if possible, be 
committed to memory at one time ; and while in the act of placing a 
point or a space at the end of it, the eye is at full liberty to revert 
again to the copy. It is to expedition in this particular that those 
compositors, who have the reputation of being good workmen, are 
indebted for their swiftness. The time gained by this plan is very 
considerable, without any appearance of bustle or fatigue. By thus 
taking into the memory a sentence at a time, the connexion of the 

* It may be proper to observe, that all measures are made to pica m's, though 
the work may be printed in a different size type ; and that all leads, &c. are 
cast to those m's ; which standard being abided by, leads can always be had for 
any size page, without the expense of casting, or the trouble of cutting. 
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subject is preserved, and the punctuation attended to with less 
difficulty. 

From habit the compositor becomes so well acquainted with the 
peculiar feel of each type, that he can generally detect a wrong letter 
without looking at it. Those who distribute carefully, will generally 
compose accurately, and it may be advisable for the compositor to 
cast his eye over the line as he justifies it, as no time will be lost 
by adopting this method, and it will enable him to be much mot» 
accurate. 

Uniformity in spacing is an important branch of the compositor's 
business requiring care and judgment, and ought to be particularly 
impressed on the mind of the young beginner. Close spacing is as 
unpleasant to the eye as wide spacing, and ought never to be allowed 
except in very narrow measures, and frequently, even then, with caie 
it might be dispensed with. What h commonly termed the composing 
space, is the best and proper separation between each word ; though this 
cannot always be adopted in narrow measures, with large letter. It 
is not merely necessary to have a line here and there unifoilnly spaced^ 
as a careful compositor will be anxioiis to give to every page that 
uniformity of appearance which is one of its chief excellences. Care- 
less compositors will never preserve this desirable uniformity; for 
when their proofs are crowded with corrections, the utmost care in 
rectifying those blunders will not make the spacing regular. We 
must therefore press on the mind of the young beginner this important 
maxim — That it is better to do little, and to be determined to do that 
little well, than to be anxious to put together a great number of letters, 
without any regard to accuracy and uniformity ; but when alterations 
and additions are made by the author in the proof sheet, it becomes 
difficult, where there are few paragraphs, to make the spacing equal. 

Many compositors, in correcting, do not overrun the matter as 
they ought to do, in the stick, but on the stone, and frequently hair- 
space, or treble-space, a line, in order to get in or drive out a word ; 
when, by overrunning a line or two forward or backward, they might 
preserve uniformity. 

Where a line is even spaced, and yet. requires justification, the 
additional space should be placed between those words where it will 
be the least observed, viz, between a d and an h, being perpendicular 
letters, and admitting of the addition, but not in a greater degree than 
a middling and thin space to a thick spaced line ; or, after a kerned 
letter, the beak of which may bear upon the top of one that is per- 
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peodicular, as the f and the h ; but not always after a kem$d letter, 
as the f and the w, where the distance would be too conspicuous, 
wUch is otfe reason why an n-quadrat should not always be placed 
after an f, as was formerly directed. 

Hie same rule sdxmld be observed where it may be necessary to 
reduce the i^iactng of a line ; less space is required after a slopiiig 
kttor than a perpendicular one, and even after a comma, though ia 
ieg;iilar spacii^ all points should have an n-quadrat after them, except 
the full pointy which must have an m-quadrat, as termmating a 
sentence. 

Spaces are cast to such a regular gradation, that no excuse can be 
(£&ed an the part of the compositor for irregular spacing. 

Having made these preliminary and most essential remarks, we 
may proceed. Should the length of the page be left to the disci^tioa 
of the compositor, he sets as many lines as he conceives a £adr propor- 
tJOQf which is generally considered as nearly double its width, then 
l^aoe^ the head and white line to it, and cuts an exact gauge. — ^This 
18 done b^ore he makes up the first page, as that will vary according 
(0 the difierent founts there must necessarily be in it. 

Head-Jines are generally set in small capitals of the same fount, or 
in Italic Capitals of letter about three sizes smaller than the body 
of the work, with folios of a proportionate size, have a much neater 
a{^pearance than either of the foregoing. If folios only are placed at 
the lop of the page, it is better to make use of full-fieu^d figures, 
without parentheses or crotchets. 

Where a work consists of more than one volume, the first page of 
each sheet should contain the volume to which it belongs, in the left- 
hand comer of the signature line. Signatures are generally set in 
small capitals ; and where they extend to more than one alphabet, the 
second should begin with 2 a, 2 b, and so on. 

The title, preface, &c. of a volume is generally left till the body of 
the work is finished, as many circumstances may alter the author's 
original preface, date, &c, or the work may conclude in such a manner 
as to admit of their being brought in at the end, in order to complete 
a sheet, half-sheet, &c. which save both paper and press-work. For 
this reason it is customary to begin the first sheet of every work with 
die sijgnature b, leaving a for the title sheet. To a sheet of octavo, 
two signatures only are necessary, and are placed to the first and third 
pages ; to a sheet of twelves, three signatures, and are placed to the 
first, third, and ninth pages, in the following manner ; b, b 2, b 3. 
In magazines, and works of that nature, printed in half-sheets, 
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figures of a bold face are sometimes put instead of letters, for signa- 
tures. This plan is adopted in many respectable houses. It is less 
liable to cause confusion with the binder, particularly in works of five 
or six hundred pages. 

Instead of beginning the work with a two*line letter, a capital of 
the same fount, without any indention is much neater, and now. 
generally used ^ the remainder of the word being sd; in small capitals. 

We now proceed to the second page, and set the running title in a 
neat letter, proportioned to the size of the page ; but this must be 
governed by the quantity of matter to be intioduced at the head of it 
A ftiU line, as a runnmg title, has a clumsy appearance, and should 
be avoided if possible. To a solid page, two leads make the usual 
white after the head ; to a single-leaded page, three leads or a long* 
primer white ; and to a double-leaded page, a pica white. 
' It has long been, and still is, a practice too prevalent among con^- 
positors, to drive out a word at the close of a paragraph, or even to 
divide it, in order to reap the advantage of a break line. Part of a 
word, or a complete word in a break line, if it contain no more than 
three or four letters, is improper. It should be the business of the 
corrector at all times to notice this encroachment. The last line of a 
paragraph should not on any account begin a page, neither should 
the first line of it come at the bottom of a page, if the work has 
white lines between the breaks. To obviate which, the compositor may 
make his page either a line short or long, as most convenient, taking 
care that the page which backs it corresponds, so that it may not have, 
the appearance of differing from its proper length. 

If the work is very open, consisting of heads, whites, &c. the 
compositor must be particularly attentive to their depth, so that 
though the white may be composed of different sized quadrats, yet 
that their ultimate depth shall be equal to the regular body of the 
type the work is done in ; for unless oare is taken in this particular, 
the register must be incomplete. The pressman cannot make the lines . 
back if the compositor is not careful in making up his matter. 

The first line of a new paragraph is indented an m-quadrat, of 
whatever size the letter of the work may be. Authors vary materially 
in the mode of making paragraphs : some carry the argument, of a 
position to a great length before they. relieve the attention of. the 
reader ; while others break off almost at every place that will admit 
only of a full point. But in this case the compositor will act most 
judiciously by following the author's plan, unless, upon particular 
occasions, it may be necessary to multiply or reduce the breaks in the 
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cqjiy, if it can be done with propriety, in order to make the work 
Ml uniform. Authors should always make the beginning of a new 
paragraph conspicuous to the compositor, by indenting the first line 
of it &r enough to distinguish it horn the preceding line, in case it 
ihodd be quite full. 

After the body of a volume is completed, the contents and index 
areoompoaedy the one placed at the beginning and the other at the 
end of the volume. They are both generaUy set in letter two sizes 
ksi than diat of the work, and begun upon an uneven page. Running 
tklM may be set to an index, but folios are seldom put, unless with a 
view to recommend the book for its extraordinary number of pages ; 
fcr as an index does not refer to its own matter by figures, they ar« 
needless iir this case. The signatures, however, are always carried on 
mgohrly to the last whole or half sheet of the work. 

It was formerly the plan to set the subject word of each article in 
Italic, and all die rest in Roman, indenting all the matter an m-quadrat 
that makes above one line, what is technically termed — ^to run out and 
iodeat; but the Italic is now in a great measure exploded, it being 
attended with extra trouble, and at the same time destroys the uni- 
formity of the page. 

Care should be taken that the subject words are ranged alpha- 
betk^y* as it is hot expected that the compositor will transpose his 
matter afterwards, which is attended with loss of time, without being 
paid for it 

Where figures are in regular succession, a comma is put after each 
folio ; and where their order breaks off, a full point is used. Thus, 
for example, after 5, 6, 7, 8, commas are put ; and after 12. 16. 19. 
24. full points ; but to save figures and commas, the succession of 
the former is noticed, by putting a rule between the first and last 
figures, thus; 5 — 8. Again, if an article has been collected from 
two pages, the- folio of the second is supplied by sq. or sequente ; 
and by sqq. or sequentibus^ where an article is touched upon in dif- 
ferent succeeding pages. A full point is not put after the last figures, 
because it is Uiought that their standing at the end of a line is a 
lafficient stop. Neither is a comina or a full point placed to the last 
word of an article, in a wide measure and open matter ; but it is not 
improper to use a comma at the end of every article in narrow 
columns, or where figures are put after the matter, instead of running 
them to the end of the line. 

At the conclusion of the indexj the volume is considered as com- 
pleted, with the exception of the title, preface, &c. A compositor's 
14 p 
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first consideration then is, in what manner the work has ended, whi 
number of pages the titles, &c. will make, and whether he can impoi 
them in such a form as to save paper or press work. To answer th 
purpose, a preface may be drove out or got in ; or if matter is wantec 
it is customary to set a half-title. 

The method of setting or displaying a title page is governed entirel 
by fancy ; and in this coimtry, of late years, the style is much altere 
for the better, as a comparison between the title pages of the sixteent 
and the piesent century will fully prove. No fixed rules for instmi 
tion on this head can be laid down, as it depends so much on the tasi 
and ingenuity df the compositor ; we shall, therefore, recommend tl 
learner, as a help or guide to him in this part of his business, 1 
refer to printed titles which are considered neatly executed. It woul 
be desirable, if our limits could admit of it, to give specimens < 
some of this description, that they might be readily referred to at a 
times. 

Authors should endeavour to make their tide pages as short an 
concise as possible, for a crowded tide can never be displayed w^ 
elegance or taste. 

The dedication generally follows the tide, and seldom exceeds oi 
page. It should be set in capitals and small capitals, displayed 
the manner of a tide ; but where it extends to a considerable lengti 
it is generally set in a letter two sizes larger than the .work. A fol 
is not required where it does not exceed a page ; but if it happens 
be the third page of the sheet, the^ signature must be inserted. 

Formerly, the preface was uniformly set in Italic ; at present, ih 
plan is seldom adopted, and Roman is used in its stead, of one si 
larger than the body of the work. The running title to die preface 
commonly set in the same manner as those of the body of the wor 
at die same time the folios are put in numeral letters, beginning wi 
ii over the second page, and continue the rest in the usual mannc 
If the work itself was printed vdth folios only, then the preface shou 
have them also in die middle of the line. 

The tide, dedication, preface, introduction, &c. form what 
called the tide sheet, viz, signature a, which makes the booksellei 
alphabet (consisting of 23 letters) complete, provided that the bo< 
of the work begins ^dth b. To ascertain more readily how mai 
sheets a book consists of, more than are marked with signatures 
capitals or small capitals, a lower case Roman a is put to the fii 
sheet after the tide sheet, and thus carried on till the beginning 
the body of the work. 
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What has been observed concerning prefaces, relates equally to in- 
troductions, drawn up and intended to elucidate their respective works. 

The contents follow the preface or introduction, and are either set 
ia Roman or Italic, and, as before observed, two sizes smaller than 
the body of the work ; the first line of each summary full, and the 
restmdented an m-quadrat, with the referring figures justified at the 
ends of the respective hues. 

The errata are put immediately before the body of the work, or at 
the end of it : and it is most devoutly to be vashed, that works could issue 
from the press perfectly free from errors ; but we may say with Pope — 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be. 

It is necessary, before we leave the subject of composing, to make 
a few observations on the method of tying up a page, which is done 
with a piece of fine packthread, turned four or five times round it, and 
fastened at the right hand corner, by thrusting a noose of it between 
the several turnings and the matter with a piece of brass rule, and 
drawing it perfectly tight ; taking care, during the whole time, to 
keep the forefinger of- the left hand tight on the corner to prevent the 
page from being drawn aside when the cord is strained. 

The page being tied up, the compositor removes it pretty far from 

the ledges of the galley, to see if the turns of cord lie about the 

middle of the shank of the letter ; if they lie too high, as is generally 

the case, he thrusts them lower, and if the page be not too broad, he 

places his fore-finger, or both, of his right hand, on the right side of the 

page, and his thumb on the left; then bending his other fingers under the 

head of the p^e, he lifts up the end of the galley with his left hand, 

ahnost upright, and so discharges the galley of the page, by delivering it 

Qpright into his right hand. — Having done this, he puts the fingers 

of his left hand about the foot of the page, upon the ends of the lines 

on the right hand side, and his thumb on the left hand side, with the 

pahns of his hands towards the face of the letter, and his other fingers 

bent under the foot of the page, with the face of the letter from him, 

and letting it rest on the inside of his fingers, under the right hand 

side oi the page, he takes a page-paper into the palm of his left hand, 

aod puts it against the bottom of the page, and turning his left hand 

outward, receives the page flat upon the paper on the palm of his 

hand ; then with his right hand grasps the sides of the page and the 

paper, which turns up s^n above the bottom of the page, and sets 

it in a conveiiient place under his frame, placing it on the left hand 

with the foot towards him, that the other pages which are in like 

manner set down afterwards, may stand by it in regular succession, 

until he imposes them. ^ " 
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Having; composed aa many pages as make a whole sheet, half ! 
or kei part of a dieet, of whatever size, they aie taken from i 
the frame, and carried to the imposu^ stone ;* takbg cate to pu 
first page ia its right poiition, widi the signature to the left 1 
being the compMitor, according to the following schemes. 

A Sheet in Folio. 



Two Sheets in Folio, Quired,t or lying one in another. 
Ootw Foim of the Onter Sb*et. Inner Form of the Outer Sh 



Outer Fttro of Uie Inner Sbett. 



Inner Eomi of the Inner Sbi 



3 6 
a2 



5 4 



The mode of imposing Abstract Title Deeds of Estates. 
Abrtractsef title deeds of eBtatea ure printed vith blanks at the backs, 
ill the mugio tm the left side, and oa aiogle leaiefl, tMlog stitched i 
soner. nia fblloinng h. the method of imposing the form to save press-' 
u well as the chaTge of the conqpoator. 



I I 

Z 



* Impostng oomprehends not only the knowledge of placing the pages 
thej mar, ^A" ^^'^ *^ printed off, fiiUow each other r^pslarlj, bnt all 
manner of dressing the fomitare, and making the proper margin. 

t Imposing in qnires majr be carried to aaj extent, b; observing the fo! 
ing rale : — suppose the woric to consist of S3 pages, or 8 sheets, then anj 
pages whose onlted nnmbers make U, are to be imposed togelhir ; as 1, 
19, 14— U, ai, &c. 

Tharo mnst be less fnraitnra in thsfcaaks of fte.inner sheet than the o 
lo allow for stitching. 
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A Sheet of Common Quarto, 



Outer Fonn« 



Inner Form. 
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A Sheet in Broad Quarto. 



Outer Form. 



Inner Form. 
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• 

A 


8 



9 e 

7 2 



Two Half Sheets in Quarto, worked together. 



Outer Form. 



Inner Form. 
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Half a Sheet of Common Quarto, 
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A .Sli«et ol' Common Octavo. 
Ouler Form. luner Form. 
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51 9 




1 16 


13 4 
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3 14 


15 2 
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A Sheet of Broad Octavo 
Outer Form. Inner F 



Half a Sheet of Common 
Octavo. 



Two Quarters of a Common 
Octavo. 



f s 9 e 

18 7 2 



Z £ t \ 

14 3 2 



Two Half Sheets of Common Octavo, worked togetliei 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 
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Sheet of Octavo with Two Signatures — 12 concluding pages of a 

work, and 4 of other matter. 
Outer Fonn. Inner Form. 
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A Sheet in Octavo, of Hebrew Work. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 
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A Sheet of Twelves. 
Outer Form. Inner Fonn. 
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A Sheet of Twelves without cutting. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 
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A Sheet of long Twelves. 
Quter Form. Inner Form. 
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Half Sheet of Twelves 
Mrithout Cuttmg. 
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A Common Half Sheet 
of Twelves. 
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Half Sheet of Twelves with 
Two Signatures — being 
8 concluding pages of a 
work, and 4 of other 
matter. 
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One-third, or 8 pages of a Sheet of 
Twelves. 
To be imposed in the Off-cross. 
Outer Form. Inner Form; 
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A Sheet of Twelves, with Two Signatures. 
Outer Fonn. Inner Form. 
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Two Half Sheets of Twelves worked together. 
Oaier Form. Inner Form. 
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A Sheet in Sixteens, with One* Signature. 



. Outer Form. 
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Inner Form. 
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* ji sheet in sixteens, with two signatures, is imposed as two sheets of oom- 
gon octavo, patting the first signature for the one half sheet where A stands 
bove, and the first page of the other half sheet i|i the place where the fifth 
tags. is. 
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A Sheet of Eighteens, with Two Signatures. 
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A Sheet of Eighteens, with Three Signatures. 
Outer Fonn. Inner Form. 
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Another Plan of a Sheet of Eighteens, with Three Signatures. 
Outer Form. Inner Form. 
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A Sheet of Eighteens, to be folded up together. 
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Note.— The white paper of this form being worked off, the four low< 
pagwiui the aiickUe arael betnunposed ; vis. pages 9, 11, in the room o\ 
and pages 7^ 18 in the room of 8, 11. 
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Note.— The white paper of this half sheet being worked off, the midd 
pages must be transposed ; yiz. pages 7, 10, in the room of 8, 9, and 
8, 9, in the room of 7^ 10. 
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A Sheet of Twenty-fours, with Two Signatures. 
Onter Form. , Inner Form. 
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A Half Sheet of Twenty-fours, the Sixteen way. 
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A Half Sheet of Twenty-fours, with Two Signatures. 
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A Half Sheet of Twenty-fours, without Cutting. 
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A Sheet of Thirty-twos, with Four Signatures. 
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A Half Sheet of Thirty-sixes, with Two Signatures. 
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A Half Sheet of Thirty-sixes, without Cutting. 
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A Half Sheet of One Hundred and Twenty-eights. 
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Imposing, 



The preceding schemes will be found to contain every m 
imposition, consisting of folios, quartos, octavos, twelves, sixl 
eighteens, &c. together with many irregular sizes, viz, twent 
thirty-sixes, forties, forty-eights, sixty-fours, seventy-twos, nin^j 
sixes, and one hundred and twenty-eights ; these, and many nKmj 
irregular .sizes may be made, with a view to shew the possilMlityi 
folding a sheet of paper into so many various forms. We have aboj 
given a plan for imposing a half sheet of eighteens without transpo8iiig| 
the pages on the press, which will be found extremely useM, as wcnks] 
in that size are now constantly printing. Much time will also be saved 
in the warehouse-work, for it will now only be necessary to cut the sheet 
through in the middle, in the same manner as a half sheet of octavo. 

Sixteens, twenty-fours, and thirty-twos, are but octavos andtwdvei 
doubled, or twice doubled, and imposed in half sheets. For example^ 
the sixteens are two octavos imposed on each side the short crosSi 
and a thirty-two is four octavos imposed in each quarter of the chase. 

In half sheets, all the pages belonging to the white paper and 
reiteration are imposed in one chase. When a sheet of paper is thus 
printed on both sides with the same form, it is cut in two in the short 
cross, if quarto or octavo, and in the short and long cross if twelves, 
and folded as octavo or twelves. 

When a compositor proceeds to impose, he takes up the pages from 
under his frame, set by on papers in regular succession*, and g^rasping 
the edges of the paper tight, brings it thus to the imposing stone ; he 
then slides the page from off the paper, drawing it at the same time 
from under the page. He thus lays down all the pages of the sheet 
in their right order ; but before the chase and furniture are put round 
them, he will be perfectly satisfied that they are laid down correct, 
which may be easily ascertained in regular matter by observing whe- 
ther the uneven outer pages have their proper signatures; and whether 
the number of an outside page, and the number of the page next to 
it, amount to one more than there are pages in a sheet or half sheet 
of the work. Thus, for example, in folio, one and four make five ; 
in quarto, one and eight make nine ; in octavo, one and sixteen make 
seventeen. In this manner we may examine every two pages in all 
other sizes, whether their joint number exceeds the number of pages 
in a sheet by one ; which, if it does, is a proof that the pages are in 
their right places. 

Being sure that the pages are laid down right, we proceed to dress 
the chases, which we will suppose to be for a sheet of octavo. Having 
procured a good pair of chases, fellows, m circumference as in other 
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respects, and haying laid them over the pages for the two forms, a 
sheet of the paper should be procured on which the work is to be 
done, apd such gutter-sticks placed betwixt the pages, and relets 
along the sides of the two crosses, as will allow a proper mai^m after 
the book is bound. Having dressed the inside of the pag^, side and 
foot sticks are put round the outside. When properly secured by 
furniture, each quarter must be untied, the inner page first, and then 
the outer, driving at the same time the letter towards the crosses, and 
using every other means to prevent it from hanging or leaning ; for 
idiidi pijrpose, aiid to keep it from other accidents, they must be 
hmnediately secured by quoins. 

By observing a proper method in cutting up new furniture, it may 
again be serviceable for other works, even though the size of the page 
may differ, provided it agrees with the margin of the paper. The 
gntt^n should be cut two or three lines longer than the page. 

The pages of a sheet or half sheet being now dressed, the next 
business is to make the margin, or to try whether the furniture is so 
jmqportioned as that each page may have a proper and equal margin 
at the sides as well as at the head and foot. 

The common mode of making margin is as^ follows. Having cut 
the furniture, for octavo, a sheet of the paper on which the work is 
to be printed is folded to that size ; it is then opened to the size of a 
leaf in quarto, and one extremity of it laid against the folio side of 
the fifteenth page, if it be an inner form, or against the folio side of 
the thirteenth page, if it be an outer form, to observe whether the 
opposite extremity of the paper, thus folded in quarto, reaches to and 
fairly covers the third, or the first page ; if it does, it proves the 
margin of that quarter to be right, and that the others may be ad- 
justed to it. Having in this manner made the margin to the breadth 
of the paper, it is then proportioned to the length, by trying whether 
the depth of it fairly covers the bottom line of the fifteenth or the 
thirteenth page, when the upper end of it is laid against the back of 
the running title of the tenth or of the twelfth page : if it does, it 
proves that the margin to the length of the page is right. Care 
should always be taken, that the gutter-sticks are of a proper breadth, 
which may be tried by holding one end of the paper, folded in quarto, 
to the centre of the groove in the short cross, to observe whether the 
fold for octavo falls in the middle of a gutter-stick ; which, if it does, 
proves that the gutter-stick is of a proper size. In this manner we 
may also try the marpn of twelves and other sizes ; for having folded 
wiUi exactness a sheet of the right paper to the work, one quarter of 
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a Qhaae may be first dressed, and the margin to it made before we go 
further ; for if the foldings fall in the middle of the respective parts 
of the furniture, it proves that the margin is right throughout. 

The chases being now dressed, and the proper margin made, 
nothing remains but quoining and locking up the forms. But before 
this is done, slips of scaleboards must be cut, of which one or two 
are put along both sides of the long as well as of the short cross ; 
not for the purpose of enlarging the margin, but to supply the inequa- 
lity of the crosses, and to assist the pressman in making register. 

All that has been said on the subject of making margin, relates to 
the imposing the first sheet of a work ; for if that is properly effected, 
a second, or more ^eets, may be completed with little trouble ; for 
then the compositor may impose from wrought-off forms, where th^re 
is hothiBg else to do but to put the chase and furniture about the 
pages, in the same manner as he takes them off the form he is 
stripping. 

In order to be accurate in setting the folios of the respective pages, 
according to their regular succession, we have arranged Uie foUowing 
table. 
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The mnim^ titles, with the right folios to them, being put to the 
pages, the compositor proceeds to lock up his forms ; first carefully* 
examining whether the pages of each quarter are of an exact length, 
for the difference even of a lead will cause them to hang. He ascer- 
tains their exactness by placing the ball of each thumb against tha 
centre of. the foot-stick, raising it a little with the pressnie, and if 
the ends of both pages rise equal with the stick, it is a proof they 
will not bind ; he dien fits quoins betwixt the side and foot-stick of 
each quarter, and the chase, till the whole form may be raised. And 
though locking up a form may be thought a trifling operation, it de- 
mands his attention nevertheless in several instances. When he has 
pushed the quoins as far as possible with his fingers, they may be 
driy^ along the foot-sticks with the mallet and shooting stick, and 
then along the side-sticks, taking care to use an equal force in his 
strokes, apd to drive the quoins far enough up the shoulders of the 
side and foot-sticks, that the letter may neither belly out one way, nor 
hang in the other; and as to the lower quoins, they ought likewise to 
be driven to a station where they may do the office of keepmg the 
.letter straight and even. And here we venture to disapprove the 
custcnn of slanting qu(Mns on both sides, and planing their edges and 
comers gS, whereby all the bevelled-off parts are rendered inefiectual 
to do the office of a quoin or wedge ; for the slanted side of a quoin 
running against the square aide of the chase, must needs carry a 
cavity with it, and consequently it cannot bind with equal force in 
every part; whereas, it would deserve the name of an improve- 
m^it, were quoins slanted on one side only, and their gradation and 
variety of sizes preferred to superficial neatness, which answers po 
other end than that of making the bevelled-off parts of a quoin use- 
less, and incapable of doing the same execution with a plain one, 
that binds and bears alike in all its parts. As to the edges that are 
planed ofi* across the two ends of a quoin, the want of them causes 
the shooting stick to fly ofl* the quoin almost at every hard stroke of 
the mallet, because the quoin end of the shooting stick is rounded ofl*; 
for which reason we should choose to have that end made of a forked, 
or else of a square form, to be of greater service in unlocking a form. 
It often occurs, that the quoins, from having been locked up wet, 
stick so tight to the furniture as to render it troublesome to unlock 
them ; in such cases the inconvenience is remedied by driving the 
quoin up instead of down, which immediately loosens it, and it 
unlocks with ease. 
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The form, or forms, being now locked up, and become portable^ 
he ddiivers them to the pressmen to pull a proof of them. But hen 
ve must notice a corruption that prevails with some pressmen, h 
turning the term Jirst proof into that of fotd proof, and often pal 
the proofs accordingly ; whereas even a slight knowledge of piintiflg 
is sufficient to judge that a proof sheet ought to be pulled as dbs 
and as neat as any sheet in a heap that is worked off. Heiioe it is a 
rule with careful pressmen, not to give proofe a high colour, nor to 
use very wet paper for them, but instead of these easements to giie 
them a long and slow pull, that die matter may come o£P clean and 
fair, so that every letter may appear full and plain ; after which tbe 
forms are rubbed over with a wet ley-brush ; then carefully takaa oi 
die press, and the proof and forms delivered to the c(Hnpositor's fm- 
fher care. 

It has ever been the pursuit of eminent printers to aim at accuiacyi^ 
by their particular care that the effects of their profession should ^ 
pear without faults and errors, not only with respect to wrong liters 
imd fiedse spelling, but chiefly in regard to their correcting and illus- 
trating such words and passages as are not fully explained or exprenedi 
or are obscurely written in the copy. 

What is chiefly required of a corrector, besides detecting liteid 
feults, is to spell and pomt after the prevailing method and genius d 
each particular language : but these being two points that xkever vrill 
be reconciled, but always afford employment for verbal critics, evexy 
corrector ought to fix upon a method to spell doubtful words and 
compounds the same way. And that the compositors may become 
acquainted with and accustomed to his way of spelling, the best ex- 
pedient will be, to draw out by degrees a catalogue of such doubtful 
words and compounds. 

As it is necessary that correctors should understand various lan- 
guages, so it is requisite that they should be acquainted with the nature 
of printing, else they will be apt to expose themselves by^erroneous 
corrections. It is for this reason that correctors are chosen from amcHig 
compositors that are thought capable of that office, and who know 
how not only to correct literal fieiults, but can also discern where im- 
propriedes in workmanship are used ; which cannot be expected in 
gendemen who have not a sufficient knowledge of printing ; and k 
would be very ungenerous in a compositor to swerve from the common 
rules in practice, because the corrector is not printer enough to find 
fault with it. 
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Familiar illustrations of the mode of Correcting a Proof, 
To strike out superfluous words in a sentence a line 
is drawn through it ; and should it afterwards be found 
advias^le to retain the word, dots are placed beneath, 
and stet written in the margin. An illustration is 
isdso afforded in the following line of the mode of mark- 
ing those words> tlie distance between which is to be 
diminished. 

The men ^ws^iirood -t^&^/ - 



To cause words to be changed from one character to 

another. 

From roman type into italic was Sta£./ 

From italic into roman was ^mn./ 

From italic or roman into small capitals was JiiuGans.J 

From italic or roman into large capitals was ^-^^y 



To introduce the proper stops in a sentence. 

The punctuation may be corrected by employing ^^ r\ r\ 
ither of the fmnexed corrections in the margin. ^ \iJ kU 



ekihsx of the fmnexed corrections in the margin 

To transpose a word tr is written in the margin. 
The people /good ^e^ 



^r 



To strike out superftuous letters or words the pen is 
drawn through them, and the annexed characters in- o / / c\ 

troduced in the margin. ^ 



9/ 



To cause a letter that is turned to be placed aright, 
a line is drawn through it and this character intro- 
duced in the margin. 

To make two words into one. 
/^ny thing you please. v-^ 

The annexed marks denote the omission of an 
apostrophe, and also the manner in which a letter of fy ^^ 
a different fount should be noticed, when improperly l 

used. 

Where a word is omitted. 

We went into the ^yesterday. ci/if/ 

n 

1« R 
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When it is considered how much the credit of our art, and the 
general interests of literature depend on the grammatical accuracy 
and typographical correctness of our labours, it will readily appear 
that a careful and steady Reader must be indispensable in ev^ print- 
ing-office. We will therefore detail, at some length, the business and 
qualifications requisite to form such a reader, or corrector of tiie 
press, as can alone save the typographic art from degenerating into 
one of those ordinary occupations that require only the mechanical 
operation of the fingers, to form a perfect and complete workman. 

It is always desirable that a reader should have been previously 
brought up to the business of a compositor. By his practical ac- 
quaintance with the mechanical departments of the business, he will 
be better able to detect those manifold errata which, unperceived by 
the mere man of learning and science, lie lurking, as it were, in a 
thousand different forms, in every sheet ; and, if overlooked, give an 
air of carelessness and inattention to our labours, that must always 
offend the just taste and professional discernment of all true lovers of 
correct and beautiful typography. 

Some of the principal imperfections, which are most easily observed 
by the man of practical knowledge in the art of printing, are the fol- 
lowing : viz. imperfect and wrong-founted letters; inverted . letters^ 
particularly the lower-case s, the n, and the u ; awkward and irregu- 
lar spacing ; uneven pages or columns ; a false disposition of the 
reference marks ; crookedness in words and lines ; bad making-up ■ of 
matter ; erroneous indention, &c. These minutiee, which are rather 
imperfections of workmanship, than Uteral errors, are apt to be over- 
looked and neglected by those readers who have no idea of the great 
Ifability there is, even with the most careful compositor, to fall into 
them — nay, the almost absolute impossibility of wholly avoiding them. 

Although, on these accounts, it is certainly desirable that every 
reader should have been himself d compositor, we do not mean to infer, 
that even the imperfections we have just enumerated may not be ob- 
served by a reader who never was practically acquainted with the me- 
chanical part of our business. Long and frequent habits of reading 
proof-sheets for the press, a quick eye, and a steady mind, will cer- 
tainly enable any one, who is not a compositor, to detect those lesser 
deviations from correctness, which the inexperienced and the careless 
are apt to overlook. But while these habits are acquiring, without 
which no person can be safely trusted to read a sheet for press, the 
labours of the printer are liable to go forth into the world in a man- 
ner that will reflect dishonour on the employed, and s:ive offence to 
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the employer. This observation will apply even to those readers who 
have previously been compositors. No proof-sheet, therefore, ought 
to be put to press, until it has been carefully read and revised by an 
experienced reader. 

There is a mistake very common among printers, that no standard 
can be laid down with respect to punctuation. It is true, authors 
differ much in their methods of punctuation ; but this arises not from 
any want of a true system, but for want of due adherence to the right 
system. This is too often esteemed an attention beneath their notice ; 
they therefore rely on the skill and experience of their printers in this 
respect. This being the case, the duty of punctuation is oflen made to 
devolve on the corrector ; and what has been disregarded as a matter 
of little consequence, by the author, becomes an important part of 
the corrector's business. Let him discharge this duty with propriety 
and uniformity. 

Having said thus much concerning the qualifications of a reader, 
we proced to point out the proper application of those attainments, 
and to shew the process which every proof-sheet ought to go through 
before it is in a state of correctness proper to go to press. 

While the pressman is engaged in pulling a proof, the compositors 
on the work ought to be collecting and arranging the copy, that both 
may be put into the hands of the reader for the purpose of clearing it 
from the most glaring literals, always having the copy lying upon his 
desk or table, ready to cast his eye upon in case of doubt or misun- 
derstanding. This process, which is a kind of slight comparison of 
the copy and the proof, having been carefully and deliberately gone 
through, if the proof be not exceedingly foul indeed, (in which case 
it is best to have it corrected before he proceeds any further), the 
reader should then call his reading-boy, to read the copy aloud to 
him. He should be able to read with ease and distinctness any copy 
put into his hands ; and he should be instructed not to read too fast, 
but to pay as much attention to what he is engaged in, as if he were 
reading for his own amusement or instruction. The eye of the reader 
should not follow, but rather go before the voice of his reading-boy ; 
for by a habit of this nature a reader will, as it were, anticipate every 
single word in his copy ; and whenever any word or sentence happen 
to have been omitted in the proof, his attention will the more sensibly 
be arrested by it, when he hears it pronounced by his reading-boy. 
Great care, however, ought to be paid, lest the eye of the reader 
should go too far before the words of his reading-boy. For as he 
will be apt to be attending to the meaning of his author, he will read 

" R 2 
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words in the proof which actually do not appear there, and the very 
accuracy of the reading-boy will but tend to confirm him in the nus- 
take. 

After having read through the proof, with the reading-boy, he 
should examine the signatures, catch- words, head-lines, titles and 
folios of every page, and mark, with accuracy, the primer y or con- 
nexion of the ensuing sheet. In marking the primer, care ought al- 
ways to be taken, that not only the incipient word of the next sheet 
be marked, but also the number of the volume or part, (when a wosk 
consists of more volumes or parts than one) and the succeeding folb 
and signature. When all or any of these are neglected, if the com- 
positor happen not to have set beyond the current sheet, which some- 
times happens, or if he have not made up the first page of the next 
sheet, mistakes are in danger of being fallen into by the compositor ; 
and it is obvious enough that it is the interest of every reader to do 
whatever lies in his power to prevent a compositor from creating him 
any labour that can possibly be avoided. 

XVlien a proof has been thus compared and read by copy it should 
be forwarded to the compositor, to be corrected in the metal ; but be- 
fore this is done, an entry should be made of it in a book for that 
purpose, agreeable to the following plan. 



Date of first 
reading. 


Names of Works. 


Signatures. 


DalewlMii 
read for praa» 
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By thus keqping an account of the different readings of the proofs^ 
the leader will be enabled at all times to state to the master or over- 
seer the progress of the respective works in hand. 

When the proof has been corrected in the metal a revise should 
be immediately pulled, which, together with the first proof, should be 
put^into die hands of the reader, whose next business is to collate the 
corrected sheet with the one he had before read, to see that all the 
errata are prc^rly corrected. We believe it is the practice of some 
readers not to revise their proofs, but immediately to proceed to read 
them a third time, for press. This is a dangerous mode of procedure, 
and ought never to be adopted. It is no small matter to clear a proof 
(^ all its imperfections : an error, once found, is therefore of too great 
importance to be passed unobserved; but this every reader is liable 
to, unless he revise every page of his proof with the utmost care and 
attention : for few foul compositors are able, in the ordinary course of 
their labour, to correct every error marked in the first proof. In re- 
vising a proof-sheet, particular care must be taken, that none of the 
fresh errors escape which compositors often make in the course of 
correcting the original ones. To avoid this, the reader ought not only 
to pay attention to the particular word which has been corrected, but 
always to read over, with care, the whole of the line in whi^h that 
word is to be found. This is particularly necessary in cases where it 
has been requisite for the compositor to alter irregular or slovenly 
spacing ; for in raising the line in the metal for that purpose, there is 
very great danger lest some word or letter should have fallen out, or 
some space have been put into a wrong place. 

In all cases where the first proof has been found to be very foul, it 
is necessary to read the whole sheet a second time by copy. It is 
almost morally impossible that a foul proof should be cleared of all its 
errors, or that every omitted word should be noticed in the first reading. 
And when also it is considered, that in cases of outs or doubles, a 
compositor is as liable to make errors in the insertion of the one and 
improper connexion in the removal of the other as he was in the ori- 
ginal composition and making up of the sheet, the propriety of read- 
ing foul proofs a second time by copy will be obvious to every one. 

When a proof-sheet has undergone the regular process we have 
here laid down, the next thing is to forward it, along with the copy, 
to the author or editor of the work, or to such other literary person 
whom the publisher has appointed for that purpose. But, in order to 
prevent disputes in case of delay, no proof should be sent to an au- 
thor or editor without first writing on it the date of the month on 
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which it was forwarded to him. A memorandum should also be made 
of the return of the proof-sheet from the author or editor. 

It ought always to be remembered, that that part of the copy which 
contains the connecting matter of the ensuing sheet, should be care- 
fully transcribed or read off, a proof of that matter having beon pulled 
for the purpose. 

It may not be improper, in this place, just to take notice of the 
great danger to the correctness of a work which arises from the prac- 
tice, too common with some authors, of keeping their proof-sheets 
too long in their hands, before they are returned to the printer. As 
the pages in the metal get dry, the adhesion of the types to each other 
is weakened, and the swell or extension of the quoins and furniture, 
which the moisture had occasioned, is removed ; so that there is great 
danger of letters falling out, when a form is long kept from the press. 
Nor is the danger which is hereby occasioned to correctness the oidy 
inconvenience : the impatience of authors to see their works in a fit 
state for publication is almost proverbial. The pleasure arising from 
beholding, as it were, the " form and texture " of one's thoughts, is 
a sensation much easier felt than described. That authors, therefore, 
may partake of this pleasure in a speedy and regular succession, they 
should make a point of forwarding their proof-sheejts to the printer as 
quick as possible, not only that they may the sooner be got ready for- 
press, but that the work may proceed in a regular manner. 

Authors are very apt to make alterations, and to correct and amend 
the style or arguments of their works when they first see them in print. 
This is certainly the worst time for this labour, as it is necessarily at- 
tended with an expense which in large works will imperceptibly swell 
to a serious sum ; when, however, this method of alteration is adopted by 
an author, the reader must always be careful to read the whole sheet 
over once more with very great attention, before it is finally put to press. 

A proof-sheet having undergone this routine of purgation, may be 
supposed to be as free from errata as the nature of the thing will ad- 
mit, and the word " Press" may be written at the top of the first page. 

These are the qualifications of a reader ; this is the business of one 
employed as a corrector of the press. It is an arduous employment 
— ^an employment of no small responsibility, and which ought never 
to be wholly entrusted to the intemperate, the thoughtless, the illiterate, 
or the inexperienced.* 

• See Stower's Printer's Grammar, to which work the Editor is indebted 
for much useful information. 
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We may now describe the rules generally observed in com- 
panionships. 

The disputes which frequently arise in printing-offices upon trifling 
as well as intricate points, can only be settled by a reference to the 
general custom and usage of the trade. These misunderstandings, 
which annoy and retard business, often take place in companionships 
consisting of three or four compositors ; it is therefore highly desirable 
that the generally received rules and regulations on this subject should 
be explicitly and clearly laid down for the future comfort and govern- 
ment of the compositor. 

In taking copy, if a re-print, and the compositor is desired to follow 
page for page, each sheet, as it is given out, should be divided into as 
many parts as the companionship may consist of, and the choice of 
eack part, if it materially varies, should be thrown for^ During the 
absence of either in the companionship, if he be likely soon to re- 
turn, some one should throw for him, on condition that he will be 
able to get through this fresh taking, with what remains of the last, 
SjD as not to impede the imposition of the sheet. 

Another method may be adopted, viz. for each person to agree to 
receive regularly of the different takings a certain number of pages ; 
but if this plan be followed, the bulk of the copy must not be subject 
tp the inspection of the companionship^ but kept by the overseer, and 
dealt out by him as it is wanted, or it will inevitably produce conten- 
tion ; for the compositor likely to be first out of copy, if he has free 
access to that which remains unfinished, will observe whether the next 
taking he fat or lean — if the latter, he will hold back and loiter away 
his time, in order to avoid it^ and thus materially delay the work. 
On the other hand, if this taking appear to be advantageous, and 
there should happen to be two or three of the companionship out of 
copy at the same time, a sort of scramble will take place who shall 
have it, which will end in dispute and confusion ; on no account, 
therefore^ should the copy be open to examination, unless for the 
purpose of ascertaining the charge per sheet. 

With manuscript copy it will be better to take one from the other 
in such a manner as not in the smallest degree to delay the imposition, 
or block up the letter ; that is, that no compositor may retain the 
making up too long by holding too large a taking of copy. Com- 
positors are apt to grasp at a large portion of copy, with the view of 
advantage in the making up, though nine times in ten it will, as before 
observed, operate as a loss to them, by their eventually standing stiU 
for want of letter. If by mistake too much copy has been taken, the 
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compositor should hand a part of it to the person next in the making 
up, to set up to himself. 1 

If the parts of the copy should be particularly advantageous or 
otherwise, each of the companionship should throw ht the chance iH 
it r the person to whom it may fall, if he have copy in hand, mu^ 
turn that copy over to him who is about to receive more copy ; but fi>r 
trifling variations from the general state of the copy, it Cannot be 
worth the loss of time necessary to contest it ; though it frequently 
happens that a litigious man will argue half an hour on a point that 
would not have made five minutes difference to him in the course of 
his day's work. 

If one of the companionship absent himself from business, and 
thereby delay the maldng up, and there is the smallest probability of 
standing still for letter, the person who has the last taking must go 
on with this man's copy, whether it be good or bad. 

The number of the companionship, if possible, should always be 
determined at the commencement of the work, that they may all 
proceed upon an equal footing. It should be well ascertained tliat 
the letter appropriated for the work will be adequate to keep the per- 
sons on it fully employed^ 

If any part of the matter for distribution, whether in chase or in 
paper, be desirable or otherwise, for the sorts it may contain, it should 
be divided equally, or the choice of it thrown for. 

When a new companion is put on the work after the respective 
shares of letter are made up, and if there be not a sufficiency to 
carry on all the companionship without making up mote, he must 
make up an additional quantity befote he can be allowed to partake 
of any part of that which comes from the press. 

Two of the companionship who may have the greatest po^on ot 
the .first sheet, should make up the furniture f6x that sheet; an^ 
though it may be thought that a disadvantage will be felt in making 
up the first sheet, they having to ascertain the right margin, yet, 
properly considered, this disadvantage is sufficiently balanced by their 
not being likely to meet with a scarcity of furniture, which will fre- 
quently occur after several sheets are made up. The other conipa- 
nions in rotation, as their matter is made up, will take an equal share 
of the furniture. Should an odd sheet be wanted, it will b^ better to 
throw for the chance of making it up. 

The person to whose turn it falls to impose, must lay up the form 
for distdbution ; but as continual disputes arise on this subject, and 
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as it can only be ascertained by comparing the number of pages com- 
posed, with the number put in chase by each person^' we therefine 
recommend their keeping an exact account of these pages, which 
had better be done agreeably to the following plan : 





Conpoaiton* Namei. 


By whom Inpoied. 
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This scale should always be kept by, the cottipositor in the making 
up ; who, when he gives it away to the person that follows him, marks 
down tbe number of ps^s he has made up opposite to the prpper 
signature, and under his own name ; also when he imposes, he inserts 
h^ name in the column appropriated for that purpose. By following 
strictly this mode, every sort of dispute will be prevented : and though 
a private account may be necessary for individual satisfoction, yet it 
will not avail in settling a general misunderstanding, as the various' 
private accounts may differ, and the charge of inaccuracy may be 
alleged with as much reason against one as the other : but in this 
general scale a mistake can be immediately detected. It also operates 
as a check on those who may be inclined to write out of their proper 
signature, or to charge more pages than they have imposed. 

As the letter is laid up it should be divided in equal propoftions ; 
and, if it can be so managed, each person had better distribute the 
matter originally composed by him ; for by this means the sorts which 
have made his case uneven will again return to him. 
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It may happen, from one of the companionship absenting himseif, 
that his former share of letter remains undistributed at a time a second 
division is taking place ; under these circumstances he must not be in- 
cluded in this division. In the event of a scarcity of letter, if any 
man absent himself beyond a reasonable time, his undistributed matter 
should be divided equally among his companions, and when he returns, 
he may then have his share of the next division. 

The compositor whose matter is in the first part of the proof, lays 
up the forms on the imposing stone, and corrects. He then hands 
the proof to the person who has the following matter. The com- 
positor who corrects the last part of the sheet locks up the forms. 

The compositor having matter in the first and last part, but not in 
the middle of the sheet, only lays up the forms ahd corrects his 
matter ; the locking up is left to the person who corrects last in the 
sheet. 
. A compositor having the first page only of the sheet, is required 
to lay up one form ; also to lock up one form if he has only the 
last page. 

If from carelessness in lockmg up the form — viz, the furniture 
binding, the quoins badly fitted, &c. — any letters or even a page 
should fall out, the person who has thus locked up the form must im- 
mediately repair the damage; But if from bad justification, or in 
leaded matter the letters ride upon the ends of the leads, the loss 
attending any accident from this circumstance must fall upon the 
person to whom the matter belongs. 

It is the business of the person who locks up the form, to ascertain 
whether all the pages are of an equal length ; and though a defect in 
this respect is highly reprehensible in the person to whom it attaches, 
(whose duty it is to rectify it), yet if not previously discovered by the 
locker-up, and an accident happen, he must make good the defect. 

The compositor who imposes a sheet must correct the chargeable 
proof of that sheet, which is also generally at the same time cor- 
rected for press, and take it to the proper place. He must also rectify 
any defect in the register, arising from the want of accuracy in the 
furniture.^ 

Forms will sometimes remain a considerable length of time before 
they are put to press. When this happens, and particularly in the 
summer, the furniture is liable to shrink, and the pages will^ in con- 
sequence, if care be not taken, fall out ; it is therefore the business 
of the person who has locked up the forms to attend to them in this 
respect, or he will be subject to make good any accident which his 
n^ect may occasion. 
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When forms are wrought oflP, and ordered to be kept standing, they 
are then considered under the care of the overseer. When they are 
desired to be cleared away, it is done in equal proportions by the 
companionship. During the time any forms have remained under the 
care of the overseer, should there have been any alteration as to form 
or substance, such alterations not having been made by the original 
compositors, they are not subject to clear away those parts of the 
form that were altered. 

If the pressmen unlock a form on the press, and from carelessness 
in the locking up any part of it fall out, they are subject to the loss 
that may happen in consequence. 

The compositor who locks up a sheet takes it to the proof press,' 
and the pressman, after he has pulled the proof, puts by the forms in 
the place appointed for that purpose. 

Each person in the companionship must lay down his pages pro- 
perly on the stone for imposition. The compositor whose t-urn it is to 
impose, looks them over to see if they are rightly placed : should 
they, after this examination, lay improperly, and be thus imposed, it 
will be his business to transpose them : but should the folios be 
wrong, and the mistake arise frohi this inaccuracy, it must be rectified 
by the person to whom the matter belongs. Pages bemg laid down 
for imposition, without folios or head lines, must be rectified by the 
person who has been careless enough to adopt this plan. 

In the following tables, which will be found of considerable value 
to the compositor, we have shewn the number of thousand letters m 
various sized sheets, commencing with eighteens. 
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Shewatg the Natitber of Thousands m a Sheet ofEighteens, Tuielvii, 
Octavo, and Quarto, of variaas Sizes. 

He large fignrei at tbe top denote tke number of line* long ; those in the bit 
calanui the namber of en'i wide, and those baring the ItalicUtterac, (,«,}, 
■bew the nmnber of Ihonund* la a sbeet of eighlteiu, twtlrii, octave, ud 
qtarto. — When tbe odd numbers above the reBpective thousand! in each 
■heel, amonnt to Gtb hundred, another thooaand ia allowed; If less thit 
five handred they are not reckoned. 
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Before wc proceed to an examinatioii of the mode of working typ«, 
and the dntks of a pressman generally, it may be advisable to notics 
some of the presses employed for that parpote. The wooden prew 
btang earliest in chronolc^cal order will first clain our attention. 




The body of the press consists of two strong posts, b, placed 
perpendicular, called the cheeks, which aie joined together by four 
horizontal cross-pieces ; the upper of these, a, is c^ed the cap, and 
has no office but to retain the two cheeks at their required distances 
asunder : the next cross-piece, b, is called the head ; it is fitted by 
tenons at the ends into mortises between the cheeks, and these uor- 
tiaes are filled up with pieces of pasteboard or soft wood, in such a 
marmer as to admit of a small motion or yielding. The head is sus- 
tained by two long screw-bolts, which suspend it from the cap : mi 
Ae head is fixed a brass nut, containing a female screw or worm, 
which is festened in the wood by two short bolts to keep it up : the 
worm* is adapted to receive the screw by which the pressure is pro- 
duced. The third cross-piece, e, called the shelTes, or till, is to 
guide and keep steady a part, i, called the hose, m which the spindle 
of the screw (to be spoken of hereafter) is inclosed. The fourth crou 
plank, /, called the winter, is fitted between the cheeks to bear the 
carraige ; it sustains the effort of the press beneath, as the head does 
above, each giving way a little, the one upwards, the other down- 
wards, to make the pull the easier. T\xt spindle, g, is an uimght 
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piece of iron, pointed at the lower end with steel, having a male 
8qi:ew formed on its upper end, which enters about four inches into 
the female screw or worm fixed in the head : through the eye of this 
spindle is fixed the bar or handle, h, by which the pressman works 
the press. The platten, ky or surface which acts upon the paper to 
produce the impression, is suspended from the point of the spindle by 
means of a square block or frame of wood, t, called the hose, which 
is g^ded by passing through the ^helves, ee : the lower part of the 
spindle passes through the hose, and its pomt rests upon the platten, k^ 
being received into the plug fixed in a brass pan supphed with oil, 
which pan is fixed to an iron plate let into the top of the platten, k. 
The pressman then, by pullmg the bar A, fixed in the eye of the 
spindle ^, by an iron key turns the spindle, and by means of its screv 
presses down the platten upon the form of types, which is covered 
with the paper, tympan, and its blankets, all these parts being brought 
under the platten by the carriage, when the impression is to be given. 
That the platten maybe suspended from the spindle, and rise up again 
with it, the hose,, t, is attached to the spindle by the garter ; this is a 
fillet of iron screwed to the hose, and entering into a nick or groove 
formed round the upper part of the spindle ; it prevents the hose fall- 
ing down on the spmdle. At each comer of the lower part of the 
hose there is an iron hook fastened, and from these to similar hooks, 
fastened at each comer of the platten, k, cords or packthread are 
looped to suspend the platten, and they are exactly adjusted, to hang 
the platten truly level. , 

The carriage /, which is the other principal part of the press, is 
adapted to run into the space between the cheeks under the platten. 
it is supported upon the ribs, n, which are part of a horizontal 
wooden frai^e, having its fore-part supported by a wooden prop, m; 
called the fore-stay, while the other end rests on the winter. On the 
rails of this frame two long iron bars or ribs are nailed, Imd under 
the plank of the carriage are nailed short pieces of iron or steel, called 
cramp irons, which slide upon the ribs, when the carriage is run in 
or out, by the following means. Beneath the carriage is placed a 
small spindle called the spit, with a double wheel formed in the middle 
of it, round which leather girths are passed and fastened, the oppo- 
site ends being nailed to each end of the plank, l, of the carriage. 
On the extreme end of the spit is fixed the handle or rounce by 
which the pressman turns the spit, and this, by means of the wheel 
and straps, runs the carriage in or out at pleasure. The carriage itself 
consists of a strong wooden plank, I, upon which a square frame of 
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wood is fixed, to form the coffin or cell, in which a marble or polished 
stone is inclosed, for the form of the types to be laid upon. To this 
coffin are fastened leather stay-girths, one to each side, which being at 
the opposite ends fastened to the cheeks of the press, prevent the 
carriage running too far out, when drawn frojn under the platten. On 
the fore-part of the plank is a gallows, r, which serves to sustain the 
tympans, when turned up from off the form, on their hinges. The 
tympans, 5, are square frames covered with parchment The frames 
are made of three slips of very thin wood, and at the top a slip of 
iron, still thinner, called a head-band. The two tympans are fitted 
t(^ther by the frame of one being small enough to lie within the 
other : the outward tympan is fastened with iron hinges to the coffin. 
Between the two parchments of the tympans two or three thicknesses 
of blankets are placed, which serve to make the impression of the 
platten upon the surface of the letters more equal, as also to prevent 
the letters from being broken by the force of the press. The use of 
the inner tympan is to confine these blankets. The frisket, t, is a 
square frame of iron, made very thin, also covered witli paper or 
parchment, and fastened to the head-band of the outer tympan by 
hinges : it folds down, upon the tympan, to enclose the sheet of paper 
between them, the parchment or paper with which the frisket is co- 
vered being cut out in the necessary places, that the sheet, when placed 
between the tympan and frisket, and both together folded down on 
the form, may receive the ink from the types in the pages ; but the 
frisket sheet keeps the margins clean. The tympan and frisket, when 
folded down, lie flat upon the form, and the carriage with them is 
run into tlie press ; but when the sheet is to be taken out, the tympan 
is lifted up upon its hinges, and rests as represented, in an inclined 
position against the gallows, r, before mentioned, at the back part of 
the carriage ; then the frisket, ty is lifted up on its hinges, and sus- 
tain^ by a slip of wood, w^ hanging from the ceiling, whilst it con- 
tinues open, to take out the printed sheets and put in others. 

To regulate the margin, and make the lines and pages answer each 
pther ^hen printed on the opposite side of the sheet, two iron points 
are fixed to the middle of the wooden sides of the frame of the 
tympan, which make two holes in the sheet. These holes are placed 
on the same pins, when the sheet is returned for making an impression 
on the other side, which is called the reiteration, and the pins are 
adjustable, that they may make the impressions of the opposite sides 
exactly correspond. 

The ink, when the improved inking cylinder is not employed, 
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ii applied apoD Ibe foim by balls, which aie a kind of wooden 
caps with handles, the eanties of which are filled mth wool, or 
hair, covered with sheep's akta nailed to the wood. One of these 
the pressmaB takes in each hand, and applyinf them on the ink-^lock, 
to chBi^ them with ink, he works them one E^ainat the other, |o mii 
and distribute the ink equally : and, at last, smears over the fbnu, by 
bcttting or dablnng them several timet over the whole fikce of it ; this 
leaves dte form in a condititM) to be passed under the press, with die 



paper 



laido 



The Stanhope press, represented beneath, may w>w be described.. 




Or^O 



r^ 



_C^ 



A A is a niasBve frame of ca«t iron, formed in one piece : tius ia 
the body of the press, in the upper part of which a nut is fixed for the 
reception of the screw b, and its point operates upon the upper end 
of a slider d, which is fitted into a dovetail groove formed between 
two vertical bars, e, e, of the irame. The slider has the platten, 
D D, firmly attached to the lower end of it ; and being accurately 
fitted between the guides a e, the platteii must rise and fall parallel to 
itself when the screw, b, is turned. The weight of the platten and 
slider are counterbalanced by a heavy weight, E, b^iod the press, 
which is suspended from a lever, F, and this acta upon the slider to 
lift it up, and keep it always bearing against the point of the screw. 
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At 6, in the annexed view of the press, are two projecting 
pieces, cast all in one with the main frame, to support the carriage 
when the pull is made; to these the rails, H, are screwed, and 
placed truly horizontal for the carriage, I, to run upon them, when 
it is carried under the press to receive the impression, or drawn 
out to remove tlie printed sheet The carriage is moved by the 
rounce or handle, K, with a spit and leather girths, very similar 
to the wooden press. Upon the spit, or axle of the handle, K, a 
wheel, L, is fixed, and round this leather belts are passed, one 
extending to the back of the carriage to draw it m, and two others, 
which pass round the wheel in an opposite direction, to draw it out. 
By this means, when the handle is turned one way it draws out the 
carriage, and by reversing the motion it is carried in. There is like • 
wise a check strap, fy from the wheel down to the wooden base, M, 
of the frame, and this limits the motion of the wheel, and conse- 
quently the excursion of the carriage. The principal improvement of 
£arl Stanhope's press consists in the manner of giving motion to the 
screw, 6y of it, which is not done simply by a bar or lever attached 
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to the screw, but by a aecood lever ; the sctew, b, has a short lever, 
g, fixed upon the upper end of it, and this (ximmanicates bj an 
iron bar, or liak, h, to another lever, t, of rather shortei radius, wUch 
is fixed upon the tipper end of a second spindle, I, and to this the bar 
or handle, k, is fixed. Now when the workman pulls this handle, he 
turns round the spindle, I, and by the connexion of the rod, kf the 
screw, h, turns with it, and causes the platten to descend and produce 
the pressure. But it is not simply this alone, for the power of the 
lever, i, is transmitted to the screw in a ratio proportioDed to the 
efiect required at the different parts of the pull ; thus at first, when 
the pressman takes the bar, A, it lies in a direction parallel to the 
frame, or across the press, and the short lever, i, (being nenrly per- 
pendicular thereto,) is also nearly at rig^ht ai^es to the connecting^ 
rod A ,' but the lever, g, of the screw makes a considerable angle with 
the rod, which therefore acts upon a shorter radius to turn the screw ^ 
because the real power exerted by any action upon a lever, is not to 
be considered as acting with the full length of the lever between its 
centres, but with the distance in a perpendicular drawn from the line 
in which the action is applied to the centre of the lever. Therefore, 
when the pressman first takes the handle, k, the lever, i, acts with its 
full length upon a shorter length of leverage, g, on the screw, which 
will consequently be turned more rapidly than if the bar itself was at- 
tached to it ; but on continuing the pull, the situation of the levers 
change, that of the screw, g, continaally increasing in Its acting 
length, because it comes nearer to a perpendicular with the connect- 
ing rod, and at the same time the lever, ■', diminishes its acting length, 
because, by the obliquity of the lever, the rod, H, approaches 'the 
centre, and the perpendicular distance diminishes ; the bar or handle 
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also comes to a more favourable position for the man to poll, because 
he draws nearly at right angles to its length. All these causes com- 
bined haye the best effect in producing an immense pressure^ without 
loss of time ; because, in the first instance, the lever acts with an in- 
creased motion upon the screw, and brings the platten down very 
quickly upon the paper, but by that time the levers have assumed 
such a position as to exert a more powerful action upon each other, and 
this action continues to increase as the bar is drawn forwards, until 
the lever, t, and the connecting rod are brought nearly into a straight 
line, and then the power is immensely great, and capable of producing 
any requisite pressure which the parts of the press will sustain with- 
out yielding. The handle is sometimes made to come to rest against 
a stop, which prevents it movmg further, and therefore regulates the 
degree of pressure given upon the work : but to give the means of in- 
creasing or diminishing this pressure for different kinds of work, the 
stop is made moveable to a small extent. A better plan is adopted by 
some makers of the Stanhope press, viz, to have a screw adjustment 
at the end of the connecting rod A, by which it can be shortened ; it 
is done by fitting the centre pin which unites it to the lever, g, in a 
bearing piece, which slides in a groove formed in the rod, and is 
regulated by the screw. This shortening of the connecting rod pro- 
duces a greater or less descent of the platten, when the handle is 
brought to the stop. 

The advantages of the iron presses in working are very consider- 
able, both in saving labour and time. The first arises from the 
l)eautiful contrivance of the levers, the power of the press being 
^most incalculable at the moment of producing the impression ; and 
^his is not attended with a correspondent loss of time, as is the case 
in all other mechanical powers, because the power is only exerted at 
the moment of pressure, being before that adapted to bring down the 
platten as quickly as possible. This great power of the press admits 
^«)f a saving of time, by printing the whole sheet of paper at one puU, 
jthe platten being made sufficiently large for the purpose ; whereas, in 
the old press, the platten is only half the size of the sheet. In the 
Stanhope press, the whole surface is printed at once, with far less 
|)ower upon the handle than the old press when printing but half the 
surface. This arises not only from the levers, but from the iron 
Iraming of the press, which will not admit of any yielding, as the 
Avood always does, and indeed is intended to do, the head being often 
- packed up with clastic substances, such as pasteboard, or even cork. 
In this case much power is lost, for in an elastic press the pressure, is 
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gained by screwing' or straining the parts up to a certain deg^ree of 
tension, and the ^R>rt to return produces the pressure : now in this case 
the handle will make a considerable effort to return, which, though it is 
in reality giving back to the workman a portion of the power he exited 
on the press, is only an additional labour, as it obliges him to bear the 
strain a longer time than he otherwise would< Th^ iron has very little 
elasticity, and those who use them find it advantageous to diminish the 
thickness of the blankets in the tympan to one very thin piece of fine 
doth ; the lever has then very little tendency to return, and the poll 
is easy ia the eittreme, requiring very little more force to 'move it at 
the latter part, than at the first part : indeed it is so different frcnn the 
other press, that when an experienced pressman first tries it, he 
cannot fed any of that re-action which he has been accustomed to, 
and will not bdieve, till he sees the sheet, that he has produced any 
impression at all ; and for many days after he begms to work at an 
iron press, he by habit throws back all the weight of his body in sudi 
a manner, as to bring the handle up to its slop with a concussion that 
shakes his arm very much; and in consequence most pressmen, after 
$1 few hours' work, feel inclined to give up the iron press ; but when 
they have once got into a new habit of standing more upright, and 
applying only as much force as it requires, the labour of the poll be- 
comes less than that of running the carriage in and out ; and men 
who are accustomed to the iron presses only, would be scarcely able 
to go through the work of the old press. 

Previous to the introduction of machines into the business of 
printing, the press department was one of great labour and difficulty, 
and the number of copies of a newspaper, which could be printed 
within the hour, seldom exceeded 750^* even vrith extraordinary ex- 
ertion. The consequence was, that in newspaper offices, where the ^ 
circulation was extensive, it was found necessary, in order to get the 
paper published in time, to compose two or more copies, so that by 
going to press at the same time, the demands of the public might be 
complied with ; thus occasioning an enormous increase of expenditure 
both in the compositors' and press departments. In a newspaper cir- 
culating seven or eight thousand copies, this expense, annually, could 
not have been less than 2,000/. ; all of which has been saved by the 
inti-oduction of machines, which are worked by steam or hand. 

The first machine used in London was made, we believe, by two 

* This estimation is for newspapers only ;— -the regular number of sheets tf 
book- work being averaged at 250 per hour. 
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SaxonSy named Konig and Baur,* in i814. This machine, or one 
upon a similar principle, is now in use, worked by steam, at the 
Tim^ office, and there are others in various other offices. The great 
expense of erecting machines worked by steam, led to the invention 
of others, which are worked by hand, but which have been liable to 
•many objections on the score of the labour, requisite in turning the 
wbediy and the injury to the type. We are happy, however, to find, 
that Mr. Miller, of Fleet Street, after an expenditure of several thou- 
sand pounds, and the most unwearied exertions, has succeeded in 
producing a* machine capable of working 2000 sheets per hour, with- 
out any danger of accident, and with comparatively little labour to 
the persons employed ; whilst, from the simplicity of the construc- 
tion, and the regularity of the action, the type heis not even the 
ovfinary wear of the common printing press. The machine repre- 
soited in our Engraving, is what is called a Single machine, viz. it 
admits of only one form or side of a newspaper at a time. The 
double cylinder machines now in use, are so complicated, and are so 
liable to accident, that Mr. Miller has very judiciously confined his 
views to the production of single ones; which, whikt they are- open 
to none of the objections of the double machines now in use, are 
equally fit for the purposes of a newspaper establishment ; because, 
as the first, or outer form or side of a newspaper may be sent to press 
•some hours before the inner form, no inconvenience is experienced. 
In extensive concerns, however, it may be advisable to have two 
single machines. . 

This machine is set in motion by the power of one man, and is 
adapted to print one side of a sheet at a time, and with such astonish- 
ing velodty as to produce upwards of 2000 .impressions per hour, 
with the attendance of two boys, who are employed in laying on the 
•blank sheets of paper, and two others for taking off the printed sheets. 
The form of types is placed upon a carriage, which slides backwards 
and forwards cJong rails upon the fixed frame of the machine, so as 
to pass beneath the surface of the large printing cylinder. The blank 
sheet of paper being first laid on the tympan, is carried down between 
rollers and tapes under the cylinder, which presses it upon the form 
of types, and prints it ; from whence it is conducted forwards, and 
delivered on other tapes, where a boy is stationed to take it off. The 
tapes which carry the sheet of paper along under the surface of the 
cylinder, are narrow enough to lie in the spaces between the pages 
for printing, and do not therefore prevent the sheet from applying 

* Konig (a printer) was the inventor, and Baur the mkchinist. 
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itself to the types, although they pass entirely across its sur&ce, io 
as to keep it ia place. These tapes are arranged ojer small pulUei^ 
which can be fixed at any required distance apart, so as to accord 
with the spaces between the pages for printing different kinds of woik» 
such as folios, quartos, octavos, &c. The mode of procuring r^^ister 
is by points, which can be moved with every facility in any directioiL 
T)ie machine has two distinct sets of inking aj^paratus, one at eack 
end, being so arranged as to furnish and distribute the ink by means of 
elastic composition rollers upon the form of types, as it moves back- 
wards and forwards underneath them. The reservoirs of ink horn 
which the rollers are supplied, are fixed on each end of the carriage, 
near, which cure also other rollers to distribute the ink uniformly over 
the sur&ce of the inking rollers. The rollers being made to pan 
twice over the types before an impression is made from them, produce 
an effect in inking them, equivalent to what would be afforded by 
passing the common inking roller four times over them, which is all 
that is usually deemed necessary to distribute the ink equally over the 
types, so as to render the impression clear and uniform. The feeding 
roller is supplied with ink by means of a trough and r^pilating 
scraper. While the impression is being produced, the receiving roller 
. is brought in contact with the feeding roller while in motion, and re? 
ceives a sufficient quantity of ink for the next impression, while the 
type carriage is returning to its first position. The distributing roller, 
whilst revolving, has, at the same time, a lateral motion given to it, 
in order to distribute the ink over the whole surface of the composir 
tion rollers. The mechanism, by which the moving power is ccnnmu- 
nicated to the machine, is constructed on . a principle entirely new^ 
and the machine is worked with as much facility as a common printing 
press. The power of the pressing cylinder and of the inking roller 
.can be regulated and adjusted with mathematical accuracy, so that a 
strong or a light impression, as the nature of the work may require, 
can be given with the utmost nicety. From the simplicity of ttjie 
construction of the machine, and the very small degree of friction to 
which it is subjected, it is not liable to get out of order. When ia 
full action, it can be stopped instantly, by one of the boys employed 
in laying on the sheet. The machines are so easily worked, that a 
steam engine, of the power of two horses only, would be sufficient ta 
impel several of them. ' 
The following description refers to Plate VI. 
A A. Tlie tympans, oifc which the blank sheets are laid. 
B. The printing cylinder. 
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C C. The inking rollers. 

D. The form of types on the carriage. 

£ E. Resenroirs of ink, from which the rollers are supplied. 

F F. Tapes which carry the sheet under the cylinder in the direc- 
tkm it has to travel. 

OO. Register points. 

H. The mechanism which communicates the moving power to the 
machine. 

Tlie mode of constructing a press having thus been explained, it 
now becomes advisable to examine more minutely that branch of 
typography which relates to the working of a form. This is usually 
comprehended under the general title of press-work. 

A careful pressman will take care, before he lays a form on the 
piesBy to wipe the press stone perfectly clean ; for if any (though 
amall) hard particle be on it, the letter that lies on that matter will, 
with palling, quickly rise, and not only make a stronger impression 
than the rest of the form, but in all probability cause a dent in the 
platten, and bear off the adjacent letters. He also carefully examines 
whether the back side of the form be clean, before he attends to the 
register, or otherwise makes ready his form. The form should be laid 
mider the centre of the platten. 

He then lays the tympans down upon the form, and places the 
Uankets, wluch he rubs to soften them, in it ; then putting in the 
inner tympan, he fastens it with the hooks for that purpose, which 
serve to keep it from springing upwards. He then folds a sheet of 
the paper he is about to work, in quarto, and lays the long crease of 
it upon the middle of the long cross, and the short crease over the 
middle of the grooves of the short cross, if it lie in the middle of the 
farm; ^for in twelves it does not, and then he folds the paper accord- 
ingly. Now, wetting his tympan, which is done for close, heavy 
works, but not for very light open works, he turns it down upon the 
piaper, and running in the carriage, pulls that sheet, which, with the 
wet tympan and force of the pull, causes it to stick ; and turning 
up the tympan again, he examines if the sheet be laid even ; if it has 
not bieen laid even on the form, it is better to relay it, and pull it 
again ; for it is of considerable importance that it should be put on 
perfectly even. This sheet is called the tympan sheet, and is placed 
diere as a standing mark to lay all the other sheets exactly even upon, 
while he works the white paper. 

Having laid on the tympan sheet, he chooses his points ; for large 
paper short-shanked points, and for small paper long-shanked 'points, 
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and others in proportion to the intermediate sizes of pvperi for his 
points ought to be so placed, that they may prick the poinl-hofes 
within the grasp of the hollow between his right ha^ thmnbaBd 
fore-finger; because, when he works the reiteration, he may tlie 
better manage and point the sheet when laying it on the tympan. 

Nor will he place his points too near the edge of the paper; be- 
cause, in working the reiteration, he would be forced to carry his 
furthermost point-hole the further from him, which in a long number 
is a loss of time ; and the laying sheets quickly on their point-hob 
adds much to dispatch. Also the less distance there is betweea the 
off xmd near point-hole the better, as it saves time ; because he msit 
draw his body so much the farther back, to {^aoe that hole on its 
point ; he therefore places the near point farther into the paper than 
the further point, if it be^ folio, quarto, or octavo; but to twdres 
equally distant from both edges of the paper. 

By placing the points unequally from the edges of the peeper, as ia 
folios, quartos, and octavos, as aforesaid, he also secures himsdf the 
more from a turned heap when he works ^e reiteratioii ; became, 
without very much altering the quoins, he will not be able to naka 
register ; and pessmen, especially if they work upon the same sort 
of work, seldom or never remove the quoins on die further nde of 
the carriage, nor on the right-hand end of the carriage, but let tfaonn 
lie as gauges for the next form ; for thrusting the chase close a^punsi 
these quoins^ the register is almost, if not quite made ; the compositor 
having before chosen chases exactly of an equal size, and made equal 
whites between the crosses, &c. 

Having chosen his points, he places them so that they may both 
stand in a straight line, parallel with the top and bottom sides of the 
tympan. He then lays the tympan down upon the form, holding the 
frisket-end of it in his left hand, about an inch or an inch and a half 
above the face of the letter, and sinks his body downwards till he 
can see between the form and tympan ; and with the ball of the 
middle finger of his right hand presses gently upon the tympan over 
the point ends of each point successively, to see if the points faU in 
or near the middle of the grooves in the short cross. If they fall 
exactly in the middle of those grooves, the form lies exactly between, 
the middle of both the ends ; if they fall not exactly in the middle, he 
moves the form between the ends of the carriage till they do, and then 
quoins up both ends of the chase. 

Under this phrase, of making ready the form, are comprehended 
many other operations; for, 1. the frisket must be covered with 
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brown or stiff paper, by means of paste, and cut ; to perform which 
the pressman fits the match joints of the frisket into the match joints 
of the tympan, and pins them in with the frisket pins ; and having 
beaten the form, turns down the fnsket and tympan on the form, and 
pulls on the covered fnsket. Then he runs out the carriage, takes up 
the tympan and frisket together off the form ; then draws the frisket pin» 
out again, and takes off the frisket, and laying it flat on his bank, with 
the point of a sharp knife cuts through the frisket about all the sides 
of each page, allowing to each he thus cuts out of the frisket about a 
nonpareil margin on all the sides of the cut pages ; then he pins his 
frisket again on the tympan, as before. 

2. He then sees that the form be properly locked up. 

3. • That no letters or spaces lie in the white lines of the form ; 
which may happen if the compositor have made any corrections since 
the form was laid on the press. 

4. If any wood cuts be in the form, that they be exactly letter 
high; if not, for it seldom happens that they are, he must make 
them ^80. If they are too low, he underlays them; but examines 
first how much they are too low, by laying one or more cards or scale- 
boards upon the face of the wood-cut, and feehng with the fingers of 
his right hand if the intended underlay be exactly even with the face 
of the letter, If it be not, he tries thicker or thinner underlays till he 
has made it on a level. 

Having evened hit underlay, he unlocks the quarter it is in, takes 
the wood-cut out of the form, and fitting a scaleboard or card, or 
what he judges requisite, to the bottom of it, places it thus raised in 
the form. But yet he trusts not to his judgment altogether for the 
thickness of the underlay ; but locking up the form again, pulls a 
waste sheet upon it to sink it as low as it will go, and then observes 
if it be a proper height ; thus adding or taking away till it produces 
a dear and perfect impression. If the wood-cut be too high, it must 
be planed lower at the bottom ; or he may introduce a few sheets of 
paper in the tympans, and cut away the part that bears on the wood- 
cut, until he gets it even. 

5. If a white page or pages happen in a form, and he uses a new 
made fnsket, he does not cut out that page ; but if he works with an 
old frisket, and that page is already cut out, he pastes on a piece of 
paper to cover the white page in the form, that it may not black* 

.Those pages adjacent to a white page, will come off harder than any 
other in the form ; to prevent which, the pressman fits a bearer on 
tjie frisket. Bearers are generally made of reglets, which, when laid 
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on the form, will be about a thin lead higher than the letter. They 
are cut about an inch long, and then pasted and laid on the furniture 
of the form, with the pasted side upwards ; the frisket and tympan 
are then laid down upon the fonn, and an impression made, which 
will cause the bearer to stick on the frisket. Cork bearers are fre- 
quently used, which, from their elasticity, in many cases are very 
useful. 

6. He examines whether the Irisket bites ; that is, whether it keep 
off the impression from any part of the pages ; if it does, he cuts 
away so much, and about a nonpareil more, off the frisket where this 
happens. 

7. He examines if the beards of the letter print at the feet of the 
pages ; if they do, he considers whether the too short or too far run- 
ning in of the carriage causes it ; or whether it be only the beard of 
a short page that comes off; if the last be the cause of it, he reme- 
dies it by a. bearer. 

8. If the carriage be run in too short, and the feet of the pages, 
stand towards the platten, the hind-side of the platten will press strong 
upon the feet of those -pages ; and if the carriage be run in too far, 
the feet of the pages that stand towards the hinder rail of the tympan ' 
will most feel the force of the platten ; and according to a greater or 
less proportion of that force, and to the softness or yiielding of the 
paper, tympan, and blankets, the feet of the pages and beard of the 
letter will more or less print hard. In this case hit runs the carriage 
in till the further edge of the platten just covers the feet of those 
pages. 

9. He considers whether the catch of the frisket stands either too 
forward or too backward. It may stand too forward, though when it 
is leisurdy turned up it stays the frisket ; because, when the pressman 
is proceeding in his work, though he generally throws the frisket 
quick up with an accustomed, andi as he intends, equal streng^ ; 
yet if his guess at strength in throwing it up varies, and it comes, 
though but a little harder up, the catch will make the frisket retf:m ; 
and though, as it sometimes happens, a solid wall serves to do the 
office of a stay for the frisket, yet with a little too hard throwing it 
up, the frisket itself will so shake and tremble from end to end, 
that before it returns to a state of rest, its own motion will 
throw it back again. If the catch stand too backward, then, after 
he has given the frisket a touch to bring it down, it will be too 
long before it come down, and retard the progress of the n^ork, and 
not unfrequently cause the sheet to slip out of its proper pMne ; he 
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therefore places the catch so that the frisket may stand a little beyond 

. a perpendicular backwards, that with a property proportioned. strength 

m,the tossing it up it may just stand, and not return; for then with a 

small touch behind, it will again quickly come down upon the tympaa< 

.10.. He considers the situation of the foot-step^ and he places^ it 
so as may best suit his own stature ; for a tall man may allow the 
foot-step to stand farther off.and lower than a short one, because his. 
legs reach farther under the carriage, and he can tread hard to add 
strength to his pull ; when a short man must strain his legs to feel 
the foot-step, and consequently diminish the force of his pulL 

.11. The pressman brings his heap, and sets it on the horse, on the 
near end of the paper bank, as near the tympan as he can, yet not to. 
touch it, and places an end of the heap towards him. He then takes 
the uppermost or outside sheet, and lays it on the bank ; and taking 
three, or four, or five quires off his heap, he shakes them at each, 
end to loosen the sheets, that with pressing stick close together, 
till he finds he has sufficiently loosened or hollowed the heap. Theu^ 
with the nail of his right hand thumb, he draws or slides forward the 
upper sheet, and two or three more commonly follow gradually with 
it, over the near edge of the heap, to prepare those sheets ready for 
laying on the tympan. 

The puller lays on the sheets, lays down the frisket and tympans, 
runs in and out the carriage, takes up the tympans and frisket, 
takes off the sheet, and lays it on the heap. All these operations are 
irk general mingled and lost in the name of pulling ; and as in pulling, 
so in rolling ; for though the person who rolls the form over, distri- 
butes the ink, peruses the heap, &c. yet these operations are also lost 
in the general name of rolling. 

. To take a sheet off the heap, he places his body almost straight 
before the near side of the tympan ; but he nimbly twists the upper 
part of his body a little backwards towards the heap, the better to 
see that he takes but one sheet off, which he loosens from the rest of 
the. heap by drawing the back of the nail of his right thumb nimbly 
over the bottom part of the heap (but in the reiteration care should 
be observed to draw the thumb on the margin, or between the gutters, 
that the sheet may not smear or set off) and receiving the near end of 
the sheet with his left hand fingers and thumb, catches it with his 
right hand about two inches within the further edge of the sheet, near 
the upper comer, and about the length of his thumb below the near 
edge of the sheet, and brings it nimbly to the tympan, and at the ~ 
same time twists his body again before the tympan, only moving his 
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nfgkt foot A Nttk from its first statkm Ibnranls tinder the ec^bt 
I^Unk; aad tts the skeet is ooming to tiM tympan^ (suppose it to be 
wUts pspar) he nmibly disposes Ihe fingers of his r^t hand under 
the ftarther edge of the sheet near the upper comer; and having the sheet 

thus ift both his hands, lays the further side and two extreme comers of 
the sheet down even upon the further side and extreme farther comers 
of the tympan sheet; but he is careful that thei upper comer of idm 
Aeet he first kid even upon the upper corner of the tympan sheets ^mI 
he may the sooner disengage his right hand. If, however, by it qoidi 
glance of his eye, he perceives the sides of the sheet he uaeveif on the 
rfmpati sheet, with hur left hand at the bottom comer of the sheet, he 
^tAx^ draws it backwards, or pulls it forwards, as the sheet may he 
h^jher or lower on the near comers of the tympan sheet, while his 
right hand, being disengaged, b removed to the back of the ear of the 
IKsket, and with it gives it a light touch to bring it down upon ths 
tympan, laying, at the same moment, the tympan on the form. He 
then, with fab left hand, grasps the rounce, and with a moderate 
sttiength nimbly turns it round ; and as it is running in, with hia right 
hand seizes the handle of the bar, and then gently leans his body 
badc^ that his arm, as he pulls the bar towards him, may keep a 
straight posture ; because in a pull it has then the greatest strength. 
He now puts his right foot upon the footstep, while his left hand 
holds fast by the rounce ; as well to rest on the footstep and rounce, 
as to enable him to make a stronger pull ; which will prove longer or 
shorter according to the strength put to it. Then disengaging his 
right hand again from the handle of the bar, he gives a quick and 
strong pressure upon the rounce,. to turn it back, and run the c«irrkg«» 
out again ; and as soon as he has given this pressure, he disengages 
his kft hand from the rounce, and places the fingers of it towards 
the bottom of the tympan, to assist his right hand in lifting it up, and 
afso to be ready to catch the bottoiti of the sheet when the fHsket 
rises, and conveys it quick and gently to itsf plate ; and while the 
frisket is going up, h^ slips the thumb of his left hand under the ncacr 
lower corner of the sheet, which, with the assistance of his two' foAf 
fingers, he rises, and by so domg allows the right hand also to grasp 
it at the top, in the same manner, which lifts the sheet carefully and 
expeditiously oS the points, and nimbly twisting about his bodEy to- 
wards the paper bank, carries the sheet over the heap of white ipupei 
to the bank, and lays it down upon a waste sheet or wrapper, put 
there for that purpose ; but whjle it is coming over the white paper 
heap, though he has the sheet between both his fore fingers and 
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thuiididy yet he holds it so loosely, that it may inoye between them 8ti^ 
6n two centres, as his body twists about from the side of the tympaiti 
towards the side of the paper bank. 

Thus^ both the pressman's hands at the same time ate alternately 
engaged in different operations ; for while his right hand is employeij 
in one action, his left is busy about another ; and these exercises 8(re 
86 suddenly varied, that they seem to slide into one another's post tioiiy 
b^inning when the former is but half performed. 

Having thus pulled a sheet, and laid it dovm, he turns his body 
tx>wards the tympanjgain ; and, as he is turning, gives the n^t sh^s^t 
on the white paper heap a touch with the back of the nail of his rigllft 
thumb, as befoife, to draw it a little over the near edge of the heap, 
«nd lays it on the tympans, &c» as he did the first ; and so succeilsiv^y 
«very sheet, till the whole heap of white paper is worked off* 

As he comes to a token sheet, he undoubles it^ and smooths otit 
tlie crease with the back of the nails of his right hand, that the face 
of the letter may print upon smooth paper. And being printed off, 
lie folds it again, as before, for a token sheet when he works the 
reiteration. 

Having worked off the white paper of twelves, or any form ini* 
posed like twelves, he places his right hand under the heap» and his 
left hand supporting the end near him, turns it over on the horse, with 
the printed side downwards : if octavo^ or similar works, he places 
his left hand under the heap, and also supports the outside near end 
with his right hand, and turns it over, viz. one end over the othier. 
In. performing this, he takes from the worked off heap so much at 
once between both his hands as he cai^ well govern, without disorder- 
ing the evenness of the sides of the heap, viz. a token or more, and 
lays that upon the horse ; liien takes another lift, and so successively, 
till he has turned the whole heap. 

Having turned the heap, he proceeds to make register, which he 
does by laying one of the sheets just printed, on one side, upon th^ 
tympan sheet, for a re^ster sheet, and a waste sheet ovier that to kee^ 
it clean from any dirt the face of the letter may have imprinted upoit 
it, and pulls these two sheets. Then he runs out the carriage, lifb 
up the tympan, and takes off die two sheets, laying the waste she6t 
by ; but turns the other side of the register sheet, to try how the im- 
pression of the sides of all the pages agrees, and lies upon the impres- 
sion in the first pulled side. If he finds they agree perfectly weft, 
register is made. But if the impression of the last pulled side of th6 
register sheet stand not even with the impression of the first pulled 
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side, either the whole length of the sheet or part, he observes 
how much it stands uneven ; then he loosens the quoin or quoins 
on the farther side of the press, and removes them backwards till 
they stand at the proper distance from the sides of their respective cor- 
ners ; then knocks up one or both the opposite quoids, till he has 
removed the chase, and in consequence has forced the opened quoin 
or quoins close against their corners. Or if the impression of the last 
pulled side stand within the impression of the first pulled side, he 
observes how much also, and loosening the hither quoin or quoins, and 
knocking up the opposite as before, makes register for the sides of the 
sh^et 

He next observes how the register of the head and foot agree ; and 
if he find they agree on both sides the short cross, he has good re- 
gister, supposing the compositor has performed his office, by making 
all his pa^es of an equal length, &c. 

If the impression of the last pulled sheet lie without the impression 
of the first pulled sheet, towards the upper or lower end of the 
tympan, he opens the quoins at the respective end, and knocks up 
the opposite till he has made register ; to try which, he pulls another 
clean register sheet as before, and if he find register agree on all 
sides of the form, the task is performed ; if not, he alters it till it 
does. 

But it sometimes happens that the compositor has not made the 
white exactly equal between all the sides of the crosses ; in this case 
altering the quoins will not make good register ; the pressman, there- 
fore, observes which side has too much or too little white, and, un- 
locking the form, takes out or puts in such a number of scaleboards 
as he thinks will make good register, which he tries by pulling a sheets 
and if it be necessary, alters it again, till he has pulled a sheet with 
good register. 

Having made register, he proceeds to work it off; but he somewhat 
varies his posture in laying on the sheet ; for, as before, when he 
worked white paper, he caught the sheet by the upper further corner 
with his right hand, he now, having taken up the sheet, catches it as 
near the further side of the further point-hole as he can, with the 
ball of his right hand thumb above the sheet, and the ball of his fore 
finger under the sheet, the readier to lay the point-hole over its re- 
spective point ; which having done, he slips his body a little back- 
wards, and both his hands with it, his right hand towards the near 
point-hole, with the back of the nails of his fingers to draw or carry 
it over the point ; and the fingers of his left hand, as they come from 
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the further comer, nimbly slipping along the bottom edge of the 
sheet, till they come to the near comer ; and then with his lore 
finger and thumb lays hold of it, in order to ^ide the point-hole on 
that point also ; then pulls that sheet, as before, as he did the white 
paper, ismd so successively all the rest of the reiteration. ^The token 
sheets, as he meets with them, he does not fold down again, as he 
did the white paper. 

The tympans are covered with vellum, forrel> or parchment. The 
skins should be of an equal thickness, and about two inches and 
a half wider, and three inches longer than the tympans. 

Tympans have been sometimes covered with Irish cloth, which, on 
account of its evenness, would answer the purpose ; but it is so apt 
to stretch, that the tympans become slack in a short time, and bag 
(as it is termed), which occasions a slur on the work. 

Having provided some stiff paste, he lays so much of it on the 
edges of the skin, as will cover the tympan, which is also well pasted. 
He then lays the skin on the tympan, and draws it regularly, as tight 
as possible, on all sides. That part of the skin that comes on the 
grooves of the tympan which receive the point-screws, is cut and 
wrapped round the inside edge of the groove, which admit a free, pas- 
sage for the screws. After having fastened the skin on the sides of 
the tympan, he draws it towards the joints which receive the irisket, 
and with a knife cuts across these joints to let them through the skin ; 
he then puts the frisket pins through the same, and makes that end of 
the tympan fast. He next proceeds to the lower joints, and brings 
the skin as tight as he can round that part of the tympan. The 
point-screws are then put on, which prevent the skin from starting. 

The inner tympan is covered in the^same manner, and in order to 
prevent its warping, a stick or a piece of furniture is placed in the 
centre of it, till it be perfectly dry. 

The skins are put on either wet or dry ; if dry, they should be 
afterwards wetted, which makes them give for the moment ; they are 
then drawn as tight as possible. As' they dry they contract, and are 
by this means rendered much tighter than they would be if put 

on wet. 

Paper is commonly wet in a trough full of clean water. The 
pressman places the dry heap on the left hand of the trough, and a 
paper-board with its breadth before him on his right, laying first a 
wrapper or a waste sheet of paper on the paper-board, diat it may . 
not soil the first sheet of the heap. Then he takes up the first token» 
and lavs it with the backs of the quires towards his right hand, thai 
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h^ mfty the readier catch at the back of eadi quire if i^ that Jifmd; 
\m lays that token across the rest of the heap, that be may the e^si^r 
know when he comes to the end of it. 

He takes a quire by the centre of the back in bis right han4, and 
the-edge of it in his left, and lays it down upon the waste sheets opens 
ity and lays on it a few sheets. 

Having laid down his dry laying, he takes the remaind^ of the 
quire off the dry heap, with the back of it in his right hand* and (he 
^ge of it in his left, as before, and closing his band a littte, tliat tb^ 
quire may bend rather downwards between his bandjs, he dips the 
back of the quire into the left hand side of the trough ; and discharg- 
ing bis left band of the quire, draws it through the water with his 
right ; but as the quire coines out, he quickly catches the edge of it 
again in his left hand, and brings it to the heap ; and by lifting up 
hi^ left hand, bears the under aide of the quire off the dry paper, laid 
dpwn before, lest the dry sheet should stick to the wet before be has 
placed the quire in an even position, and so perhaps wrinkle a $beet 
or two, or else put a dry sheet or two out of their even position. But 
this, drawing the quire through the water, he performs either quick or 
slow ; if the paper be weak and spongy, he performs it quickly ; if 
strong aAd stubborn, slowly. To place this quire in an even ppaition, 
he lays the back c^ it exactly upon the open crea;9e of the fprqaer, 
and then lets the side of the quire in his left hand fall flat dpwn upon 
the heap ; and discharging his right hand, brings it to the edge of the 
quire ; and with the assistance of bis left thumb, still in its ^% posi- 
tions ope^s or divides either a third or half of the whole quire, ^ccprd* 
ing to the quality of the paper ; and spreading the fingers of hi? right 
hand as much as he can through the length of the quire, turjt^ cy^r 
bi^ opened division of it i^pon his right hand side of the heap. 

Having wet his first token, he doubles down a comer of the upper 
sheet, of it on his right band, so that the further comer iiiay 1^ a 
IHtle towards the left band of the crease in the middle of the beap^ 
and that the other corner n^ay bang out on the near side of the heap, 
abaut an inch and a half; this sheet is called the token sheet, a$ 
being a mark for the pressman, when he is at work, to know bow 
many tokens of that heap are worked o0*. 

Having wet the whole heap, he lays a wrapper pr waste sheet pf 
paper upon it, that the paper-board may not soil the laat sheet pf the 
heap ; then, three or four times tal^es up as much water as he can in 
the hollow of his hand, and throws it oyer the waste sheet, that it 
may moisten or soak downwards into the unwet part of the last divi« 
sion of the quire, 
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Tliepaper being thus wet, he takes up the whole heap upon the 
pc^r-boaid; and sets it by in a part of die room appropciated fyr 
that purpose, and lays another board upon it; and upon the middk 
of the board sets about half a hundred we^t, and lets it staad by 
to pnessy commonly till next morning ; ior pressmen generally wet 
their paper after they have done their work at night All paper would 
he better if the sheets were separated and turned in the couiae of 
the next mornings if it has been wet over ni^t, and.pressed again for 
seven or eight hours. 

The warehouseman is conc^ned with the paper before it is 
printed, as also with the sheets after they are printed. The p^q^er is 
delivered to him in bundksi which consist of two reams of twenty 
goires each, so disposed that the back^ or doubling of each quire, 
Uea^npon the opening or edges of the next quire. Two of the twen^ 
^uii39Sof the ream are called the cording quires, t. e. the twooutsides, 
because the whole ream is corded or tied up between them ; they asa 
also called cassie quires, because they serve as cases for the ream. 
Dlm-ace culled by the warehouseman, that is, each sheet is examined 
aa to its quah^ and that which is fit for use in printing is eoimted 
out into ten quires» op two hundred and fifty dieels, to be wetted^ 
which is called setting out paper. 

When the heaps which are wrou|^ off are delivered to the wan^ 
h<»iseman, the first thing which be does is to bang them about a hal^ 
quire thick on the poles to dry, by means of a tool called a peel. 
Thia is succeeded by laying the heaps, whidi is the {Jacing them in 
mi mdtAj succession of the rignatures on benches; and gathering of 
bpi^s, which is the taking the sheet off every heap, beginning at the 
last heap first, t. e. at die left-hand of the range ; when a book is 
thus gathered it is then knocked up, that is, the whole collection of 
i^ietiM are made to rest on their edges; and, in that position, ait 
shaken gently until they all lie even; aftor which the book is folded 
up, that is, the sheets are doubled altogether, according to the natnie 
of the volume. To prevent mistakes in the gathering by putting in 
two of one sheet or none of another in the book, it is necessary to 
filiate them, which is the examining <rf every sheet by its signatnia 
for the purpose of seeing if they follow in («der. ^^^len the bo<d(s 
are all gatlusred, o(dlated, and folded, they are told in order to sea 
how the impression holds out, i, e. what number of perfect books 
have been printed off, which are then disposed in heaps of a suitable 
size, with the back and edges •of the dUferent bodes placed ahevy 
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nately oh the same side like this unprinted paper; and, after having 
been put into the press for a time, they are tied up in bundles ready 
for delivery. 

We have now to notice a comparatively new process for multiplying* 
impressions from cast plates, called, by its inventors, stereotype 
-printing. 

M. Camus thus describes the mode of stereotyping practised by^ 
Didc^ and Herhan towards the close of the last century ; only con- 
cealing the composition of the metal of which the types used iiL 
stereotyping were formed, and that of the metal which formed the 

« 

mould, 

The types are cast in the ordinary mode, but of metal of a parti- 
cular composition, and sufficiently hard to bear without injury the 
'pres3ure required to stamp the metal matrix. After the page is com- 
posed, it is enclosed in a steel box, where it is compressed on all 
sides, and the surfkce made accurately plane. The page thus dis- 
posed serves for a punch. The metal plate intended for the matrix 
has two essential qualities, that of being able to receive a pure 'and 
distinct impression, and that of not being subject to any alteration, 
on commencing fusion, when by the action of a press it is brought 
into contact with the heated metal. The punch, o.r page of moVeable 
types is now placed above the matrix, and an equal pressure is made 
upon it by a machine, in some respects resembling that used in giving 
^e impress to coin. The matrix is afterwards iixed in a frame, and 
is ready for the next operation, which the French founders consider 
as .one of the most essential in the process. A table firmly fi'x^ to 
the ground is provided, and at one side of this^ble two piefces of 
wood of convenient height are fixed, with a vertical groove or canal. 
A piece of wood furnished with a tongue, or feather, iis fomdiedto 
run in these grooves, so disposed as to act in the manner bf t^ 
rammer used in sinking piles. At the lower part of this piece "of 
wood, perpendicular to ' its axis, ' is fixed a iscrew, and the box 6f 
firame which contains the matrix bias in its back a female screw to 
correspond. The matrix is thus screwed firmly to the mass of wck)d, 
dr rammer, with its face downwards. A drawer or tray of thick 
paper, or card, is iiow' placed on thie table below the descending 
ihatrix. This tray is filled with melted type metal, and when the 
metal is at the point of congelation, a peg disengages the rammer^ 
which fsdls with its weight upon the metal, which congeals at the 
$B[me moment, The matrix is now disengaged from the stereotype 
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page by the blade of a knife, and the operation is completed if all the 
parts of the process have been well executed.* The rammer is raised 
by a handle; and a thin slip of copper or brass round the matrix re- . 
gulates the thickness of the plate. 

Previous to this period, it may be mentioned, that Firmin Didot in 
1 796 prepared an edition of the Logarithmic Tables of Callet, much 
in the manner of Vander Mey's Bible, The displacement of a figure 
in works of this kind, from causes well known to printers, often oc- 
casions a serious error ; and, with a view to prevent similar accidents, 
after the pages were composed in the usual manner, and finally cor- 
rected, the form of types was soldered at the bottom, by which all 
chance of a figure being displaced was completely prevented. 

Towards the end of the year 1798, M. Bouvier, also one of the 
Artists who were engaged in the fabrication of Assignats, stereotyped 
with considerable success, by a process different from that of Didot 
and Heran. The metal of his plate was copper, and his mould was 
formed of argillaceous earth. M. Camus has given a specimen of a 
page cast in this way, which, however, does not seem so perfect as 
those fabricated by the other process. M. Bouvier, in extending his 
invention, applied it to many other purposes, one of which was adapt- 
ing it to the printing of music. 

' The success of the French printers in stereotype printing naturally 
excited the attention of their brethren in England ; and the next at- * 
tempt to introduce the art into England was happily more successful 
than those which had been previously made. About the year 1800 
Mr. Wilson, a respectable printer in London, engaged with the late 
Earl of Stanhope, whose love for the mechanical arts is well known, 
for the purpose of bringing this mode of printing into general prac- 
tice. His Lordship is said to have received his first instructions in the 
formation of stereotype plates from Mr. Tilloch, the second inventor, 
and had afterwards the personal attendance of Mr. Foulis for many 
months* at his seat at Chevening, where his Lordship was initiated in 
the practical part of the operation. 

- After nearly two years spent in maturing the different processes 
connected with the operation, Mr. Wilson announced to his friends 
that the ingenuity and perseverance of Earl Stanhope had overcome 
every difficulty,— that the various processes had been so contrived as 
to- Combine the most beautiful simplicity with the most desirable 

• * This operation is termed clichage, fr(Hn clichery a word signifying to make 
fall perpendicularly, quickly, and with force, a matrix upon a metal in 
'jfhsion.- 
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economy, — and that the public might look forwa^nd to the 
when, by the implication of this art to the manuffu^ture of bopkf , tbe 
prices of all standard works would be reduced at leas^ thirty, and in 
many cases forty per cent. 

In the year 1804 Mr. Wilson offered, upon certain terms> the art 
of printing in stereotype to the University of Cambridge, fpr tbeir 
adofition in the printing of Bibles^ Testaments, and Prayer Books ; 
but some differences between the syndics and the printer occasicuidcl 
the contract to be dissolved. The plan, however, has been sjupe 
adopted both at this University and that of Oxford ; and thoQSfffldi^ 
of Bibles, &c. are annually issued from their presses prints in 
stereotype. The art has also«been giadtn^y diffused, not only ii| tb^ 
capital, but in other dties of the kingdom ; waA it was carried <m \o 
some extent in Edinburgh, by Mn Charles Stewart^ ponliBr ;Ul.U^ 
University, in the printing of school-books, for which^ as insurii^ 
greater accuracy than the common mode, it is admiraUy ad^ted. 

The mode of casting stereotype is sufficiently simple. A page ii 
any work proposed to be stereotyped is set up in the usual manner, 
with the ordinary moveable types. From this page, when correpted, 
a mould in plaster, the basis of which is gypsum, is taken off, d^ 
from this mould an impression is cast in the ordinary type metal, fn/tf^ 
which the printing is made. Of course the whole of a work to be 
stereotyped is set up by the compositor in distinct pages, from whi^ 
<:asts are formed ; and from these casts platen are pripcuied .from 
which impressions may be made exactly the same ip ervry paiticalftr 
las that from the moveable types originally set up. A stereoQ^ plule 
is, therefore, nothing more than a ^stCHsimile of the page from which 
it was taken ; but the advantage in point of expense is, that a plate of 
stereotype does not require to be more than the seventh or eighth ipaati 
of thd thickness or height of the ordinary tjip^. 

In the selection of a proper substance for the moi^lds, and thf nut- 
nagement of the citing, the success of the opers^tipn chi^flyxonsistff. 
The head and tail pieces of the older printers were chiefly etst in 
inoulds formed of clay or sand ; Ged, TUloch, and after them Ifeff- 
mann, used a compositioQ, of which pl^^ter of Paris if^us 1^^ fj^ 
ingredient ; while Herban, Oidot, Carez, and others, prociired t|)oir 
mould by impressing the types in a soft n^etal, or metal in the act of 
congelation. The substance required for this purpose must be of i^ 
nature so delicate when soft, as to be capable of receiving an impres- 
sion from the finest lines, and when dry, must be capabk of bearing 
without injury the action of the melted metal. Gypsum, or plaster. 
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of Pan»y wlien finely piilvi^zedy £ind noixed with water, soon becomes 
luud, 2md will also bear any degre9 of heat But gypsum contraota 
vlien exposed to heat, and is liable to warp ; it is also difficult to 
«qpel the air and moisture which it absorbs and retains. The defects 
of the plas^ of Paris are, therefore, to be counteracted by com- 
pounding it with other substances less absorbent ; but whatever be 
added, must be capable of receiving and r^aining a fine surface, so 
^ to preserve a perfect polish in the plate to be cast from it. The 
Rowing simple expedient has been recommended as fully answering 
this purpose. A quantity of common whiting is dissolved in a tub of 
dean w^ter, and made nearly of the consistence of what is generally 
used in white-washing. The plaster is mixed with this solution^ 
which makes it contract but little from the heat, and renders it less 
liable to crack than when the plaster is employed alone. 

In makipg ih^ mould for the page to be cast, a frame of cast-iron 
is prepared, nearly ha}f an iQch wider and larger than the page qx 
ps^es proposed to be cast, and nearly an inch deep. This frame de- 
termines the thickness and strength of the mould. Four cubic pieces 
pf metal are now required, the height of which should be exactly 
four-fifths of the height of the types ; as on the height of these the 
tb^pkness of the stereotype plate depends. The page or pages, 
wedged up as usual in the chases or iron frames ccNoomonly used, are 
npw to be laid upon the moulding table, and in the openings at the 
porners of the p9ge are placed the four pieces of metal, on which the 
iron frame rests when laid over the page. 

To prevent the adhesion of the plaster to the types it is necessary 
to oil oyer the surface of the page with a spft brush. Then a quan- 
tity of the white-wash is taken into a wooden bowl, and as muck 
imely powdered gypsum addefl to it as will make it into a thin 
plaster. When reduced to an equal consistence, i| is ap^died to the 
face pf the types with a painter's brush, po as to gll eyery ci^vity; 
and the remainder is then poured in so as to fill the frame. When 
bej^inni^i^ to harden, the superfluous plaster is strupk pfT with a 
straight metal rule, to smooth the ba4?k pf the mpul4 ; and when 
s^fi^ciently coqsoUdated the mould is separate^ frp^a the page, and 
dried in an oven. 

The mou}(i properly formed, the next prpceis i|f the casting pf the 
plate. For this purpose, the dried »io^ld is put in a pan abp«t twp 
inches deep with the face upwards, and a snudl mpveable sqrew is 
placed at each side pr en() of the pan^ to fii: the frame which coo- 
tains the mould. The fluid metal (whieh is qi the same composition 
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as that used for ordinary types) is now applied to the mould in tlie 
pan, and carried to the oven, in which it should remain from on^ to 
two hours, to acquire an equal degree of heat ; for, on the principk 
^f equal temperature between the metal and moulds, the success ol 
the operation materially depends ; and unless the oven be kept fiof- 
^ciently warm to raise the temperature of the mould to that of the 
fluid metal, the experiment cannot succeed. 

After the plate has been cast, little imperfections are frequently 
discovered ; such as that of the top of the e or similar letters, haying 
been full of dust when the mould was taken. The workman now 
takes the plate, and after clearing it of all superfluous metal, pulls « 
proof, marks the defects, and proceeds to make the requisite alterations; 
If any letter or word chance to be damaged in the course of the opera- 
tion, it is cut out, and a letter or word from moveable types of the 
same size, cut to the proper depth, is inserted in its place.- When 
this is done, the plate is ready for the press. The pages are arranged 
upon wooden blocks, and fastened down with slips of brass and a 
screw. 

Such is the process of stereotj^ing, as usually practised ; and such 
is its accuracy, that plates may be cast from copper-plates as perfect 
as the engraving itselL Wood-cuts and ornaments of every kind may 
be cast in the same manner. 

A patent for producing stereotype plates, in a manner different from 
that now described, was granted to Mr. Augustus Applegath, of 
Surrey, printer, in April, 1818. Mr. Applegath's plan, however, is 
so similar to the process of Didot and Herhan, that it is not neces- 
sary to describe it. Both his mould and plates are 'procured by an 
impress on the semifluid metal iii the act of congelation, in the manner 
originally practised by the French printers ; and the instrument he 
has invented for stamping the impression is the same in principle, 
though a little different in form, as the cliche or stamping machine of 
our continental neighbours. 

This invention is a machine or apparatus for casting printing types. 
Plate VII. fig. 1, is a side view of that part of the apparatus to which 
the mould and matrix is attached. Fig. 2, is a horizontal view of the 
same, the respective letter of reference pointing out similar parts in 
both figures ; a is a wheel, having teeth around the greater part of its 
periphery, for the purpose of effecting an interrupted rotatory motion, 
€is will be hereafter explained. This wheel is attached to the axle or 
shaft, by which turns in the bearings of the standard or frame ; c is a 
flange or parallel plate fixed to the revolving axle, and d is also ii 
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similar flange or parallel plate, sliding a little distance backward and 
forward upon the axle, for the purpose of opening and shutting the 
type mould, which is situated between these flanges at the upper part ; 
e is a bridle or forked piece holding the sliding flange, the end of 
which bridle drops into a mortice-hole in the revolving axle b. At 
the end of this axle a bolt y is introduced, that receives the end of 
the bridle, and this bolt has a worm spring coiled round it, over which 
a brass cap or socket is screwed to the axle b, for the purpose of con- 
fining the spring. By means of this spring, therefore, the bolt hold- 
ing the end of the bridle connected to the sliding flange or plated 
•causes that flange to be pressed up against the fixed plate or flange, e, 
and so to keep the mould close. 

The aperture or hopper, as it is called, through which the fluid 
type-metal runs into the mould, is at top of the parallel plates or 
flanges c and d^ and the manner in which they lap together, so as to 
form a square hole between their surfaces, is seen in fig. 2. Below 
this, hopper or gutter, which forms the neck of the type, is the mould 
g, consisting of several pieces accurately fitted together, and adjust- 
able by screws, leaving a long square aperture, into which the fluid 
metal runs and forms the body of the type. The matrix or die into 
which the face of the letter is cut, is situate below in the bar h, which 
passes through an aperture in the plates c and d : this bar is so ad- 
justed and connected to the other machinery, that when the casting 
of the type is about to take place, the matrix is pressed up and held 
in close contact with the under parts of the mould. 

The bar h is mounted upon pivots resting in bearings in the car- 
riage, z, which enable it to rise and fall; it is pressed upwards so as to 
keep the matrix in contact with the mould by the spring k, and is 
forced downwards when the matrix is to be withdrawn from the 
mould by a friction roller /, acting against a cam on the inside of the 
fixed ring m, (as the shaft and the other parts of the apparatus re- 
volve.) The position of the matrix bar requiring the utmost accuracy 
of adjustment in every direction, and this is effected by small screws 
acting against the carriage of the bar, as seen in the figures. 

Supposing a type to have been cast in the mould (the process of 
doiftg which will be explained after the construction and operation of 
this part of the apparatus has been described) it will be necessary to 
withdraw the type so cast from the mould, which is done by the fol- 
lowing means. 

A small friction-roller, n, is attached to an arm extending from the 
bolt/, and as the shaft b revolves, this friction-roller acts against an 
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inditted plane o, fixed to the end of the standard of the mad 
hence it will be seen, that when the friction-rolter n comeS 
the elevated part of the inclined plane o, the bolt / will be di 
back, and with it the bridle e, which will cause the sliding-flangtl 
plate d. attached to the bridle, to recede from the fixed flange c, 
which means the mould will be opened. Aa it is desirable that 
mduld should open in a diagonal direction, two inclined planes, w) 
lock together by means of a guide, are placed upon the under sidei 
the plates c and d, so that as the plate d withdraws from the platt. 
it necessarily moves in a diagonal direction. The type frequt 
sticks in the monld and requires some force to remove it, this is doM 
ID the ordinary way by a small hook; in the present apparatus, when llii 
plates or flanges open as above deBcril>ed, the type is forced out of the 
moald by small spring; bolts, p p, when it falls into a receptacle belov- 

V'ig. 3, is a front view of a portable furnace in Which the type-meld 
is to be melted, and to this fttrnace two of the machines above descrJhed 
are attached, in the manner in which they are to be used. Fig. 4, '»» 
aide view of the same, the letters referring to the like part in both tlieie 
figures, and also to the part of the apparatus already described. 

The furnace and the melting-pot q is shewn by dotted lines as situate 
within the fire-brick case, that and the other parts of the machinery 
bemg mounted upon an iron frame with brackets r r, upon which the 
before described type-moulds and their appendages rest ; s is a fl;- 
iriwel turned by a winch, upon the a^le of which is the bevel gear that 
actuates the shafts 1 1. The moulds being in a horizontal position, u 
shewn at c c, in the tigs. 3 and 4, have their openings or gutters exacily 
opposite to the jets a « of the melting-pot, and as the shafts 1 1 revolve, 
the tappets v v. upon those shafts, strike the levers w w, and tbeK 
pressing down the plungers x x, cause the fluid metal to be expdte<) 
from the melting-pot q, and to be forced through the jets u u into ()W 
gutters of the moulds, by which means the types are cast. The te- 
ther rotation of the shafts 1 1 cause other tappets y y, attached to the 
wheels upon those shafts, to strike against the wipers a a of the wlieds 
a a, and thereby carry round the shafts b b, and with them the moulds 
and other appendages of the machine first described at figs. 1 and 3, 
the toothed segment upon the shafts ( ( taking into the toothed seg- 
ments on the wheels a a, and continuing the rotatory motion of the 
shafts h li as far as is necessary for the p('rfonnance of the several 
evolutions of tlie mechanism explained and shewn in fig. 1 and 2. 

When the moulds come again into the horizontal position the inject- 
ing of the metal is repeated, and another type is cast in each of the 
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tDoulds, so that every time the shai^ t and 6 revolve, a new type is 
produced in each mould, and is pushed out of the mould by the means 
already described, and is thence taken and dressed as usual by hand. 

The specificatian conclndea by saying. " Having thus described tlie 
machine or machinery for casting types, and also certain aflxiliBry 
machinery with which the same may be conveniently worked ; we de- 
clare that we do not intend to claim any part of such auxiliary ma- 
chinery ; but we claim ua our invention and patent right the machine 
or noachinery for casting types as shewn iit figs. 1 and 2. 
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